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the handwriting on the wall. The. 
“resignation” of Premier Tojo and 
his entire cabinet of war mongers | 
and their replacement by a new gov- 
ernment, headed by a civilian, points 
to the fact that they have recognized 


hoping to secure more favorable 


showdown comes, 
vovernmental set-up. 

In Normandy marked advances 
have been made in strategic points 
jn the Allied line. Early in the week 
General Montgomery departed from 
his usual tactic of using heavy ar- 
tillery attack before ramming opera- 





Montgomery Sees 
Victory Over 
Germany in "44 


their war effort as hopeless and are} 





LONDON —Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery believes that it is “quite 
likely” 


In a broadcast from France, Mont- 
mery recalled that he told his of- 
rs on the eve of D-Day; “If we 
do our stuff properly this year in 





that the Allies will knock | 
Germany out of the war this year. | 


this business, we shall have Germany | 


out of the war this year. 

“I still hold to that,” he added. 

“Things are going very well,” he 
stated. “The great victories on the 
Russian fronts, with immense num- 
bers of Germans being written off, 
are very excellent. 

“Everything is going well, yet you 


know as well as I do that the Ger- | 
is a very | 


man who is fighting us 
great fighter defensively.” 
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Tojos Cabinet Tossed Out: 
Allies Rip Normandy Lines 


WASHINGTON — Japan has seen, tions by ground forces, and instead, Allied 
called for concentrated bombing of | badly-needed room, since the forces 


the German positions around Caen.! were at distinct disadvantage in the 
| Two thousand Allied bombers drop- | 


ped 1,000 tons of bombs in the area 
in two hours in “the most concen- 
trated bomb attack in history.” 

As a result the German defense 
lines were smashed and the British 


terms from the Allies, when the final | and Canadians pushed on over the 
with a different | whole area, advancing some eight 


| miles on the road to Paris and cross- 
ing the Orne at the east end of the 





Army Times on 
WD Preferred 
Magazine List 


WASHINGTON—In a survey in- 
itiated in May by the Army Service 
Forces, the soldiers indicated a 
preference for Army Times, as a re- 
sult of which Army Times has been 
placed on a preferred list of maga- 
zines of general circulation. 

The survey, conducted in order to 
carry into effect the provisions of 
the new Federal Voting Law, estab- 
lished a list of 189 magazines ac- 
cording to the War Department. 

Under the law, the Army is per- 
mitted to make available to soldiers 


| magazines of general circulation in 


the United States, irrespective of 
political content, if a preference 
therefor by soldiers is determined 
under a reliable method established 
by the Secretary of War. 
Scientific Survey 
On April 27, 1944, the Secretary 
of War established as such reliable 
method a scientific survey of soldier 
(See ARMY TIMES, Page 13) 





WASHINGTON —Lt. Gen. Ben 
Lear, famed for his ability as a train- 
ing commander and for the “yoo- 
hoo” incident at Memphis, has been 
assigned to command the Army 
Ground Forces, succeeding Lt. Gen. 
Lesley J. McNair. 

General McNair, who recently 
tompleted forty years of Army ex- 

rience, having graduated from 

est Point in 1904, has received an 
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important assignment overseas. 

General McNair served with Gen- 
eral Pershing in the northern Mex- 
ico expedition and in the First 
World War. He won the Distin- 
Sulshed Service Medal for his ex- 
Ploits in France, 











General Lear Named 


CG of Ground Forces 


In the reorganization of the Army 
in 1942, General McNair was se- 
lected by Gen. George C, Marshall 
to share with Gen. Henry H. Arnold 
and Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell 
the responsibility for developing the 
new Army. 

He “forgot to duck” on one of his 
tours of inspection on the Tunisian 
front and was wounded in the head. 
During his hospitalization General 
Lear was commander of the AGF. 

The Lear military record, dating 
from his enlistment as a private in 
1898, varies from “superior” to “ex- 
cellent.” A strict disciplinarian and 
training commander, he was the cen- 
ter of a violent controversy follow- 
ing his punishment of a group of 
soldiers. 

In civilian clothes he was playing 
golf when the trucks of a Quarter- 
master Regiment rolled by on their 
way to Arkansas. The soldiers noisily 
approved of some shorts-clad gals 
and kibitzed an elderly golfer’s game. 

The elderly golfer was the com- 
manding general of the Second Army. 
The yoo-hooing soldiers took a long 
walk and General Lear was bitterly 
criticized. 

He stuck by his guns in reporting 
that “loose conduct and rowdyism 
cannot be tolerated.” He later won 
the Distinguished Service Medal for 
his “excellent judgment, forceful 
leadership, untiring efforts and high 
professional attainments” in the 
training program of the Second Army 
Command. 

The general was retired for age 
on May 31, 1943. After a brief leave 
of absence he was put on the active 





list. 


line. The operation gained 


limited area previously occupied. 
Smashed Fixed Defense Line 


The British drive shattered Rom- 
mel’s last fixed defense line short of 
the Seine, 40 to 60 miles eastward, 
hurled the Germans from 11 towns 
and set up 4 new phage of the battle 
on the east end of the line to break 
out of the beachheads. 

The Yanks battled their way into 
St. Lo, in the center of the Cher- 
bourg peninsula, on Tuesday and de- 
spite German counterattacks have 
moved three or four miles further 
northwest, taking Mapan. Another 
section of the American Army moved 
south below Caretan, cutting the 
main St. Oeriers-St. Lo highway, one 
of the enemy’s main supply lines. 





(See TOJO’S CABINET, Page 3) 


CAMOUFLAGED for battle in the St. Lo area in France, Pfe, 


—Signal Corps Photo. 


Paul Leone, of New Britain, Conn., is being treated by litter 


carriers for a wrist wound. 





Allied forces were flown 250,000 
times by American military aircraft 
in the period between Pearl Harbor 
and D-Day, the War Department an- 
nounced Tuesday night. Most cas- 
ualties made more than one flight 
during their evacuation. 

The total was disclosed by Maj. 
Gen. David N. W. Grant, U. S. Army, 
the Air Surgeon of the Army Air 
Forces. General Grant said _ that 
7,432 casualties, including Allies and 
a few prisoners of war, were trans- 
ported by air from Normandy to 
the United Kingdom in the 21 days 
from June 10 to July 1 

“All over the world our airplanes 
are now carrying in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,000 patients a day,” said 
General Grant. 

Ready on D-Day 

As soon as the engineers had 
built a runway on D-Day on which 
the C-47’s could land, squadrons of 
“flying jeep type” airplanes went 
into the Normandy beachhead and 


Army-Navy At 
Top Strength 
Of 11,350,000 


WASHINGTON—With the Army on 
a replacement basis since April 1 
when it reached its scheduled 
strength of 7,700,000, and the Navy 
just reaching its desired top mark of 
3,650,000, totaling 11,350,000 now in 
the armed forces, it is generally ex- 
pected that monthly induction quotas 
can be cut by Selective Service. 

Barring military operations that 
would demand greatly increased man- 
power, it was expected that quotas 
could be filled from the 100,000 youths 
reaching 18 each month, 60,000 of 
whom are fit for general military 
service. Whatever additional person- 
nel might be required to meet the 
Army requirement of 70,000 per 
month and 10,000 for the Navy would 
come from men in the 18 to 25 age 
bracket who have not yet been sched- 
uled for induction, or who will lose 
their deferments in coming month 
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hospitals through tr 





@ ican Red Cross, 


made available to all 


Bannan 


Some Flown Back Home 


1000 Wounded Moved Daily — 


WASHINGTON—Sick and wound-) actual medical air evacuation opera-| brella of AAF fighters. 
ed soldiers of the United States and | 


tions began on D-Day-plus-four, said | 
General Grant. Hundreds of flight | 


surgeons, flight nurses and enlisted 
technicians were assigned to this 
duty of bringing the wounded out 
of France under the protecting um- 


Nearly 300,000 
Nazis in France 
Battling Allies 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS, 
A.E.F.—Estimates are that Germans 
now have 20 to 25 divisions, compris- 
ing 240,000 to 300,000 men, massed 
in France. 

There were seven infantry and 
one Panzer division in the Depart- 
ments of Manche and Calvados on 
D-day, so the Germans have suc- 
ceeded in about tripling their defen- 
sive force in the last 45 days, a 
considerable achievement even when 
the bad weather that has hampered 
the Allies’ air operations is con- 
sidered. 

Elements of eleven German divi- 





Since Pearl Harbor, the ATC has 


| flown more than 7,500 patients from 


theaters of operation into the Unit- 
ed States for hospitalization, and 
these patients now are arriving from 
overseas at the rate of approximate- 
ly 100 a day. 

On 24-hour duty in the United 
States, other ATC airplanes, operat; 
ing under the control of the AAF 
Ferrying Division at Cincinnati, 
move the wounded from air bases 
near ports of embarkation hospitals 
to the Army hospital nearest the cas- 
ualty’s home town. 

General Grant cited the fact that 
as transport planes arrived in 
France, wounded patients requiring 
evacuation would be placed on the 
ships, given emergency medical care 
during the flights of only a few min- 
utes and in England would be 
rushed to nearby hospitals, Then, 
conditions permitting in certain 
cases, patients were flown to the 
United States. 


79th First in Cherbourg 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS 








sions are in line on the active Amer- 
ican sector stretching westward 


mainder 


emy position in _Normandy. 





Nazi's Only $ 


A Swiss punster disclosed 
man secret weapon whic’ 
the war. It is a long 
white flag on it. 

The secret of 
ret weapon hr 
Nazis boast 
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34 WAGGAS STREET 


from St. Lo to the sea, while the re- | 
of the units are holding | 
around Caen, key to the entire en-| 


Pole With Whit 


AEF—The 79th Division, under Maj. 
Gen. Ira Wyche, was the first to 
enter Cherbourg, with the 4th and 
9th Divisions laborating on the 
flanks, Sup Teadquarters dis 
ye 
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—Signai Corps 


DOESN'T CATCH ON BUSHES OR TREES 
Folding Bazooka Makes Attacks Easier 


Folding Bazookas For 


All Invasion Forces 


WASHINGTON—The new folding 
bazooka, originally supplied by the 
Ordnance Department, Army Service 
Forces, only to paratroopers and 
jungle fighters, now is being issued 
to all invasion forces, the War De- 
partment announces, 

The new M-9Al1, 2.36-in., Rocket 
Launcher normally is carried as a 
two-piece unit and is quickly and 
simply assembled in a few seconds 
eo as to form a 61-inch launcher for 
firing. 

Difficulty was experienced in carry- 
ing the old-style, one-piece, five-foot 
Jauncher over jungle trails. Similar 
ditiiculty was experienced in handl- 
ing the rocket launcher in planes 
and gliders and by paratroopers in 
dropping behind enemy lines. The 
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new modification eliminates these 
handicaps and expedites the battle 
use of one of the most powerful 
weapons of modern warfare. 


The bazooka is used on all fronts 
against tanks and pillboxes, and in 
the Normandy and Italian campaigns 
against houses occupied by enemy 
snipers. In the China-India-Burma 
Theater, larger 45-in. aircraft 
bazookas are being used against Jap- 
anese ground, sea and air targets. 


Yanks Shoot As 
Surprised Japs 
Flee In Undies 


TALASEA, New Britain—Pfc. Ed- 
ward L. Korwald, Lewiston, Mont., 
will never forget how he came to 
be awarded the Purple Heart. 

The former Greyhound bug driver 
was wounded slightly while helping 
to attack a band of Japs, fighting 
and retreating in nothing more than 
their underwear. 











YOU CAN TELL rue 


$2.00 for a whole year). 


the week-by-week story of Army life, supplementing your 
own letters home, by sending them a subscription to 
ARMY TIMES. The cost is small ($1.00 for six months, 
Just mail us the information 
below, or enter your subscription at your own PX, now. 
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|career of the students. 


'WACs Praised 


For Keeping 
Lips Zipped 


WASHINGTON—Members of the 
Women’s Army Corps in Washington 
who are responsible for printing 
confidential and secret documents 
have received a formal commenda- 
tion from Lt. Gen. Joseph T. Mc- 
Narney, Deputy Chief of Staff, the 
War Department announced. These 
Wacs have been on duty for the 
past year in the Classified Reproduc- 
tion Section of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral's office. 

General McNarney’s commenda- 
tion was for ‘superior services per- 
formed in reproducing weekly the 
minutes of the General Council, as 
well as other material for the Office 
of the Deputy Chief of Staff.” 

“I know very well,” he wrote, “the 
many difficulties which have attend- 
ed speedy compliance with some of 
our requests. In every instance, 
however, the work has been de- 
livered at the time required and 
there has been no sacrifice of qual- 
ity for speed. 

“It is approximately one year since 
the WAC personnel were assigned 
to the Classified Reproduction Sec- 
tion In order to solve a most diffi- 
cult problem. I feel that their per- 
formance during this last year has 
been a fine tribute to the Women’s 
Army Corps and I am extremely 
grateful for their fine work and 
loyal service.” 

Maj. Gen. James A. Ulio, the Adju- 
tant General, forwarded the com- 
mendation to the WAC unit with a 
congratulatory indorsement. 

Classified papers handied by the 
Wacs who received the commenda- 
tion are those which the Army labels 
“Restricted,” “Confidential” or “Se- 
cret.” 





Legion Advocates 
Policy of Universal 
Military Service 


P1T TSBURGH—Establishment of 
universal military service in the 
United States as a permanent peace- 
time national defense policy was ad- 
vocated by Warren H. Atherton, na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion, before 2,000 teachers and 
school administrators at the National 
Education convention here. 


Commander Atherton advocated a 
policy of a year of active training in 
the armed forces for all able-bodied 
boys when they reach 18. Under the 
Legion plan, he said, there would be 
no appreciable break in the school 
He stated 
that the Legion is now planning to 
introduce legislation in Congress to 
set up this training at the end of the 
war. Advice and counsel will be 
sought from selected representatives 
of secondary schools, universities and 
engineering schools. 


| 





Super-Highway Chai 
Would Provide Jobs 


SAN FRANCISCO — Two million 
jobs would be created for veterans 
and unemployed men through con- 
struction of a ten-billion-dollar trans- 
continental chain of super-highways 
and airports. 

The proposal has been advanced by 
Maury Maverick, chairman of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
with the suggestion that all States 
immediately establish State airway 
commissions to promote expansion 
of air traffic, and that highway com- 
missions in the States affected should 
get to work on his suggestion for 
nine super-highways, three East- 
West and six North-South. 

Maverick’s plan already has been 
endorsed by the Builders of the West, 
Inc., before which it was advanced. 

The super-highways would have a 
minimum of six traffic lanes on each 
and the 18 main intersections would 


each have an adjacent airport at 


least one mile square. 
Embodied in Bill 

Some of Maverick’s suggestions al- 
ready have been embodied in a bill 
proposed by Representative J. Buell 
Snyder, of Pennsylvania, and consid- 
erable study has been made by the 
Public Roads Administration, the 
Federal Works Agency and other 
Federal agencies. 

Here are the 
highways: 

1—San Diego, Calif., to Los An- 
geles, thence east to Savannah, Ga., 
by way of El Paso, San Antonio, 
Baton Rouge and Mobile. 

2—San Francisco to Newark, N. 
J., by way of the Yosemite National 
Park, Duckwater, Nev., Huntington, 


suggested super- 


Utah, Denver, Phillipsburg, Mo., 
Springfield, Ill., Indianapolis, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., Uniontown, Pa. and 


Cumberland, Md. 

3.—Seattle and Portland, would 
run south to Salem, Ore., thence east 
to Albany, N. Y., by way of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, Rapid City, 
S. D., Chicago and Cleveland. 

4—Originate in San Diego, with 
Mexican connections and extend up 
the West Coast into British Columbia 





Flyer Teaches 
Birds to Fly 


SANTA MONICA, Calif. — It’s 
reversing the usual procedure but 
on Midway Island they're teaching 
birds to fly. 

According to Douglas Aircraft 
officials a dive-bomber pilot found 
a brood of gony birds deserted by 
their parents. He became their 
advisor and flight instructor. 

The fledglings were afraid to try 
their wings so he herded them into 
the airstrip and rigged up the prop 
of his plane. 

The gonies soared into the air— 
but when the prop was stopped 
they tumbled to the ground. He 
herded them back and tried again. 
On the third try the gonies got the 
idea. 


ay 
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and finally to the Alcan Highway, 

5.—Would originate near El 
Tex., and run north te Canada 
way of the El-Morro National Mo 
ment, N. M., and Salt Lake City,: 


, §—Start near San Antonio and 
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tend to the Canadian border by w; 
of Hobart, Okla. Ness City, Ki 
Broken Bow, Neb., Pierre, 8. D., 
Bismarck, N. D. g 

7.—Baton Rouge, La., to Canada by 
way of Memphis, Jackson, Miss., cn 
cago and Milwaukee. 

8.—Originate near Pensacola, Fila, 
run north via Atlanta, Ga, Jonep 
boro, Tenn., Charleston, 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo. 

9.—From Miami, Fla., to Canada by 
way of St. Petersburg, Reidsville, 
Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, N. C., Rich: 
mond, Va. then Washington ang 
Baltimore to New Brunswick, N. 
Springfield, Mass., and Concord, 
H 


In his suggestion on employment” 
Maverick said jobs should be on 
call by war veterans and to unem 
ployed men between the ages of % 
and 60. 

Discussing air transportation, Mr, 
Maverick said that “giant planes 
leave the West in the afternoon = 
in six hours will arrive in all the 
cities of the East.” 
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“Mom says we're sure lucky —atill 
getting Dyanshine Liquid Shoe Polish’ 
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they gain in comfort. 





WHAT THE well-dressed girl wears in a battle area is dem- 
onstrated by Sue MacPherson, 
troops in the Italian theater of war. Note the sun-bonnet 
steel helmet adaption for summer wear where both shrapnel 
and sun rays can do damage. What the shoes lack in chic 





Red Cross girl with American 


Red Cross Photo 





WASHINGTON—An il-point pro 
gram to “make fully effective the 
dynamic forces of American busi- 
ness,” to speed victory and prepare 
for reconversion was proposed by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce this week. 

Designed to apply for the next 12 
months, the program urged business 
men to: 

1, Continue to devote their ener- 
gies to winning the war. 

2. Work for private and public 
policies which will give returning 
service men and women fullest op- 
portunity for employment. 

3. Assist the Government to obtain 
as much revenue as possible with- 
out impairing the system of free 
enterprise or hamstringing produc- 
tion. Post-war taxation policies nec- 
essary to stimulate business and em- 
ployment should be developed. 

4. Encourage policies as rapidly as 
rogress of the war admits to favor 
he release of materials and restric- 
tions. 

5. Encourage industrial cooperation 
with Government agencies in ad- 
ministering necessary wartime con- 
trols. To work for a rapid shift to 
tellance upon competition and an 
expanding production of civilian 
goods. 

6. Work toward a prompt settle- 
ment of terminated contracts. 

1. Encourage the solution of prob- 

ms in industry in cooperation with 

vernment agencies. Provide as- 





CC Outlines Program 


For American Business 


sistance to industry through trade 
associations, related groups of asso- 
ciation and chambers of commerce. 

8. Urge the enactment of legisla- 
tion for orderly disposal of surplus 
goods and plants. 

9. Emphasize the necessity of re- 
ducing the size and scope of war- 
time government as soon as pos- 
sible. 

10. Encourage the opening of new 
frontiers of opportunity for the in- 
vestment of capital and the expan- 
sion of business activity, with special 
attention to agricultural and urban 
development, to transportation and 
communications and to management- 
labor relations. Support Social Se- 
curity measures which have been 
approved by business, 

11. Prepare for the resumption to 
the greatest extent practicable of 
the exchange of goods and services 
between countries. Work for the 
establishment of cooperative ar- 
rangements between nations, look- 
ing to the elimination of war. 





Wins Fifth Suggestion Award 


WASHINGTON—For suggesting a 
stamping process for marking ex- 
plosives for overseas shipment in- 
stead of the longer paint and stencil 
method, Dayton R. Ludwig, of Pit- 
man, N. J., has just won a $250 award 
in the War Department’s “Ideas for 
Victory” award program. This is the 
fifth check awarded Mr. Ludwig. 





CAMP COOK, Calif—While his 
commanding general is worrying 
about getting his man the Soldier’s 
Medal for his heroic rescue work in 
the wreck in the Santa Fe railroad’s 
Chief near Williams, Ariz. Pfc. 
Charles R. Fitch, of the Eleventh 
Armored Division, is worrying 
whether the nude women, whom he 
covered with his Army Dlouse and 


Two 8th AAFmen 
Piggy-Parachute 
Over 1,800 Feet 


HEADQUARTERS, UNITED 
STATES STRATEGIC AIR FORCES 
IN EUROPE—Two members of an 
Eighth Air Force B-24 Liberator 
crew, with only one parachute be- 
tween them, recently leaped from 
their burning bomber in “piggyback” 
fashion, landing safely on an English 
field without serious injury to either. 

2nd Lt. Robert Callahan, the navi- 
gator, wore his ’chute. Across his 
back straddled 2nd Lt. Robert L. San- 
ders, the bombardier, whose para- 
chute had been burned. 

“The fire started in the bomb-bay,” 
Sanders explained. “We were at an 
altitude of about 1,800 feet when the 
pilot gave the ‘bail out’ order. I went 
for my 'chute, which was in the tun- 
nel, and found flames blocking my 
path and the ‘chute burning. I 
rushed back to the nose, where Calla- 
han was preparing to jump.” 

Sanders straddled Callahan’s back, 
crossing his arms between the para- 
chute harness and Callahan’s body, 
and held the shoulder straps. 

“I sat down and slid out of the 
plane,” Callahan said, “with Sanders 
on my back. Looking up as we fell 
free, I pulled the rip-cord as soon as 
we had cleared the tail. There was 
only a slight jolt when the ‘chute 
opened.” 

As they floated earthward, Sanders 
crawled around to the front of Calla- 
han and faced him, so that the two 
men could hold each other. 

They landed in a wheat field, and 
landing, they both agreed, “was very 
hard.” Callahan suffered a fractured 
ankle. Sanders sprained one ankle 
and bruised both his knees and 
wrists. 

The two airmen used a regulation 
B-8 parachute, which has a 24-foot 
canopy. Their total weight was 320 
pounds. 


Army Postal Units 


Presented Awards 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY IN 
ITALY—As evidence of the vital 
importance of rendering good mail 
service in combat zones where the 
morale value of mail from home is 
unsurpassed, awards of the Fifth 
Army Plaque and Clasp for meritori- 
ous service have been made to the 
539th and 542nd Army Postal Units 
attached to the Fifth Army. 

In common with American troops 
throughout the world the Fifth 
Army, through its affiliated postal 
units and local APOs, has received 
the best postal service it has been 
possible to render under the most 
trying circumstances of front-line 
warfare of a highly mobile character. 
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General Asks Medal For Hero, 
Soldier Wants Week-End Pass 


extra khakis, will think about re- 
turning the clothing. 


Fitch, a two-headed, matter-of-fact 
lad, in recounting details of the fast- 
thinking rescue labors of service- 
men, said the training of the soldiers 
stood out in removing the injured 
from the overturned and telescoped 
Pullmans, 14 of these coaches being 
jammed when The Chief’s engine de- 
railed on a sharp curve. He says 
the 20 or 30 soldiers were the only 
passengers who apparently did not 
“lose their heads.” 

Fitch’s-blouse and khakas went 
to cover the dishevelled persons of 
two women who were asleep in their 
berths at the time of the crash, but 
he smilingly told his mates that the 
GI issue went for a good cause, and 
he feels he has a good story to tell 
his supply sergeant when the ques- 
tion:'of replacement comes up later— 
providing the women do not return 
the missing garments meanwhile. 

Told that Brig. Gen. Charles S. 
Kilburn, commanding general, had 
initiated action to get him the Sol- 
dier’s Medal for his heroism, Fitch 
smiled and modestly remarked: “I’m 





going to ask the ‘old man’ for @ 
week-end pass so I can get to see mp 
brother.” 


Fast Relief For Hot 
Sore, Sweaty Feet 


Don’t be tormented by your feet. Get 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder. This grand 
relief of Dr. Scholl’s almost instantly 
relieves hot, sore, tender, sweaty, 
chafed, blistered or smelly feets 
Soothes, refreshes: Get a 

10¢ or 35¢ can now at 
your Post Exchange or 
Ship Store. 








Dr. Schol/s 


FOOT POWDER 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF PEPSI-COLA COMPANY 


“Shux, Sarge, with a dream like 
heart to ’wake him!” 
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WORK AGAIN. 
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CESSFUL CAREER REPRESENTING THIS COMPANY 
1M YOUR OWN HOME STATE. If YOU HAVE REASON= 
ABLE APTITUDE AND DILIGENCE, EARNINGS OF 
$4,000-39,000 YEARLY CAN BE YOURS. IW A LIFE 
INSURANCE CAREER, YOU CAN SERVE THE PUBLIC 
AND ENJOY A HIGH STANDING In YOUR COMMU— 
NITY. SO SEE OUR MANAGER IN YOUR TERRITORY 


TO START PLACE-Timd 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
"Findl in Amaricn” Lewis W. Dowghes; Mudhal” 
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Air Power Strikes a Blow! 


“I have never seen such a spectacle of Titanic airpower and ma- 
jestic terror as was thrown against the enemy’s lines in a blitz 
which must have given the frightfully awed German in his trenches 
final and convincing proof that there is only one thing he can expect 
if he continues this war—death,” wrote Richard D. McMillan from 
his observation post near Caen. 

McMillan had watched British bombers open the attack. Within 
a few minutes, 300 planes had dropped bombs around Nazi strong- 
points. Relays of bombers followed in regular procession until over 
a thousand had loosed their loads. 

Then came the American heavies in stately order. “Earth of 
the battlefield, debris, human remains, wrecks of villages, fumes of 
smoke bombs—chaos in every sense of the term—spiral aloft. Still 
the bombers come. Still the bombs fall.” 

The German ack-ack is busy. Bombers fall to earth—but not 
many. When the smoke cleared away and the noise ceased 2000 
bombers had dropped 7000 tons of bombs. The infantry moved in 
to take the positions held by a demoralized and bewildered enemy. 

A pattern for the drive across France and into Germany has 
been established. When the enemy holds firm the Allied Air power 
will move in to blast the enemy positions. With the question of 
“Where is the Luftwaffe” still unanswered the Germans must rely 
on anti-aircraft—it is not enough. 

There will still be bitterly fought ground battles. The tanks 
will still slug it out. The artillery will still strike at enemy positions 
and GI Joe will still have to dig the Kraut out with bayonet, hand 

nade and rifie. But with complete air superiority the job for 
ne men on the ground will be easier. 

Allied air power has done a marvelous job cutting off reinforce- 
ments, blowing up supply dumps and leaving transportation sys- 
tems in a chaotic condition. Now that this type of aerial strategy 
is under control the air power can be devoted to a larger extent in 
assisting the guy down-stairs on the battlefield. 

It’s a team the Axis cannot hope to beat—whether on the main- 
land of Europe or on some isolated island in the Pacific, 


An Educational Job! 


Strikes were called in two German prisoner of war camps this | 
past week. One group claimed they could not make wages picking 
eherries. Investigation showed they were eating more cherries than 
they were picking. The other group struck because the work in 
a cannery was too hard. ; 

Both groups were told to go back to work. One group did. 
The other group went into solitary on a diet of bread and water. 

In Great Britain War Secretary Sir James Grigg disclosed that 
33 more Allied fliers had been shot by the Germans—bringing the 
total to 152. ” ae 

In France the American First Army announced that it has 
authenticated record of three instances where Germans booby- 
trapped the bodies of dead doughboys, 

These instances but indicate the marked differences between the 
philcsophies of two warring groups. The record of the Nazis and 
Japs is one of fiendish brutality. Any method of torture or strategy 
is accepted as long as the ultimate goal can be reached. 

The Axis powers have bombed hospitals, subjected prisoners 
to treatment which only a foul and debased mind could conceive, and 
have subjected the people of conquered nations to every type of 
humiliation. 

The Allies have been accused by the vengeful of being soft. The 
Allied theory of humanitarianism cannot be understood by the bar- 
baric-developed mind of the agressor nations. The German prison- 
ers of war, surprised by the treatment accorded them when first cap- 
tured, have misunderstood American theorieg of fair play. They 
thought they could pull anything and get away with it. They didn’t 
—but their very act indicates the job which must be done in re-edu- 
eating the World if there is never to be another war. 


Good Army Philosophy! 


Capt. Joseph F. Hunt, commander of a service company in the 
European Theater, has an excellent Army philosophy. Although 
47 years old, a veteran of the Mexican and First World War, he 
looks 35. As for whipping the years, he says 

“I go to bed without regretting — during the day and 
without a single worry concerning what the following day may bring. 








—— 
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According to (Russian) Plan 
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(In response to the many ques- 
tions concerning the GI Bill of 
Rights this column will be devoted 
for the next few issues to that 
subject. The answers were pre- 
pared by the American Legion. 
The complete text of the Bill was 
carried in the July 8 issue of Army 
Times. Anyone desiring free re- 
printings of the Bill may obtain 
them by writing Army Times, 
Washington Daily News Bildg., 
Washington 5, D. ©. 


Q. Are all veterans eligible to the 
benefits provided by the G. I. Bill? 

A. No. Only those who served 90 
days or more after September 16, 
1940 and who were discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorable 
ere eligible. 

Q. Suppose a man is wounded or 
disabled before he has served 90 
days? 

A. The 90 days does not apply if 
the disability was incurred in line 
of duty; he also may be cared for 
under disability provisions of other 
laws. 

Q. Does the time spent in school 
under the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program or the Navy College 
Training Program count as active 
service under the G.I. Bill? 

A. Not if a course started before 
entry into service was pursued to 
completion. 

Q. I was almost 25 years old when 
I entered service; am I eligible to 
return to college and finish my 
course in medicine? 

A. So long as you had not passed 
your twenty-fifth birthday annivers- 
ary when you entered service, you 
are eligible to any of the educational 
benefits of the G.I. Bill. 

Q. My friend here was about 26 
and was just starting to practice 
law when he entered service; now 
he feels that he has to brush up on 
his law because he has been away 
from it so long. Is he eligible for 
ald? 

A. Yes. He can draw the same 
benefits as any other man by enroll- 
ing for a one-year refresher course. 
If he had not finished his law course, 
he would have to prove that his edu- 
cation was interrupted in order to 
get educational aid. 

Q. Are nurses, Waves, Wace, Spars 
and Marine Women Reservists elig- 
thle for benefits under the GI Bill of 
Rights? 

A. They are, and on the same terms 
as men, 

Q. Where can a veteran apply for 
ald under the GI Bill? 

A. He may ask the man in charge 
of veterans’ affairs at any of the 
branches of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration or he may consult the serv- 
-_ officer of any American Legion 

‘ost, 





take each day as it comes.” 


Q. If I want to enter my State 





At Your Service 


Army Times presents herewith an In- 
formation Bureau on GI matters of all 
kinds, conducted weekly by the Ameri- 
can gion. 

Answers will be furnished by the 
American Legion through this column to 
all questions pertaining to allotments, 
compensation claims, hospitalization, 
legislation, vocational training, employ- 
ment opportunities, insurance matters, 
veterans’ organizations, and anything 
and everything pertaining to the needs 
and welfare of servicemen and women, 
veterans and their dependents. 

Address: AT YOUR SERVICE, Army 
Zanes, pally News Building, Washing- 





University what do I dot 

A. Go to the registrar with your 
honorable discharge and your high 
school and other credits. He-will tell 
you whether you are qualified to en- 
ter and will show you what forms to 
fill out for submission to the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

Q. Do I have to wait until the Vet- 
erans’ Administration acts before I 
can enter school? 

A. The rules and regulations are 
now being drawn, but the plan is to 
have the school certify you as a stu- 
dent eligible to veterans’ benefits so 
that you can enroll at once, 

Q. How mich will the government 
pay toward the cost of my education? 

A. Up to $500 in tuition, fees and 
miscellaneous costs. 


Q. Will I receive anything to sup- 
port myself? 

A. Yes; $50 a month if you are sin- 
gle or $75 if you have a wife or other 
dependents. 

Q. How long may I remain in 
school? 

A. If you had not passed your 23th 
birthday when you entered service, 
you will receive one year of schooling 
for your first 90 days’ service, plus a 
period equal to the time you spent 
in active service over 90 days. If you 
passed your 25th birthday you must 
prove that your education was inter- 
rupted, impeded or impaired by entry 
into service. 

Q. If I am out of a job, what do I 
do? 

A. Go te your American Legion 
service officer and also register for 
work with the United States Employ- 
ment Service, which will ask you to 
report regularly. 

Q. Will I get any money while I 
am waiting for a job? 

A. Yes. You will be paid §20 a 
week. 

Q. How long will this last? 

A. It can last as long as 52 weeks. 

Q. Do all veterans get that much? 

A. No. A man who served only 90 
days receives eight weeks of benefits 
for each month of active service, or 
24 weeks. 

Q. If a man finds work while he 
drawing benefits what happens 

A. The benefits stop, 


| Corporal Bukiani should be made 





EERE 
Letters 


CONT 1 


Gentlemen: 

Just had the pleasure of re , 
an article written by one Cpl. J, 
H. Bukani, 10th Ord. Co. (MM), Fon 
George C. Meade, Md. It must 
great to be able to sit around 
gripe about how much mustering 
pay a fellow should get. For 
part, I think a fellow as smart 


realize that there are men gi 4 
their lives every day and others | 
are too busy to worry over a 
matter of mustering out pay. 


TI know fellows who would give any 
thing they have to be able to ge 
away from these holes for a 
while and also to be able to hay 
their own lives intact. 

8/Set. J. J. W. Birney 
T/4 J. 8S. Denny 

Pvt. E. W. MiHer 
Somewhere in New Guines 




























Gentlemen: 

I wish you would print my lette 
to a disgusted staff. 

Noncoms and privates, who 
heck deserve the extra pay raise pa 
promotions? I’m sure there are prk 
vates in the Infantry who deserve it 
a whole lot more than the mess o 
supply sergeants. 

The Queen of Battles is the one 
who is winning this war and doing 
all the dirty work. Besides, my dear 
supply and mess sergeants, I'll gladly 
let you take my place. I’d like to get 
out of the rain, mud, hiking and aw 
tive combat duty like you guys. An 
you willing ‘to take our places fo 
extra pay now? 

Incidentally, I am ready for oven 


seas duty. 
8/Sgt. 8. F. Lane 
Co. M, 385th Infantry 
Camp Claiborne, La, 


pela 


Gentlemen: 

I am enclosing an extract fron 
the book “Lanterns on the Levee; 
by William Alexander Percy, com 
cerning the infantryman. I think thy 
is the greatest tribute ever paid th 
infantry soldier. 

THE INFANTRYMAN 

“I think the infantryman is the 
most to be pitied person in the 
world. The sheer misery he endure 
is not approached by men in any 
other branch of the service. He ng 
only fights, but he marches unend 
ing miles, carries all he has to ett 
or keep himself warm with on hi 
back. The artilleryman rides with 
his guns and sees little of the act 
horror, the airman is just a 
adventurer, but these doughboys! 
don’t see how they do it. If th 
were no such thing ag bullets 
shells and bayonets, what they suffe 


earn them my eternal rev 
erence.” 

—William Alexander Pe 
Trusting you see fit to publ 
this in one of your forthcoming 

sues of the ARMY TIMES. 
Sgt. John H. Vaughan 
APO 417, Camp Shelby, Mis 


After Year, Dad 
And Son Reunited 
In Assam Jungle 


ALONG THE LEDO ROA 
was a million-to-one chance, 
Dame Fortune smiled upon Lt. "a 








ard E. Wrench, and his son, T 

Howard T. Wrench, of Decatur, Ii 
When Lieutenant Wrench, persow Hi. 

nel and supply officer of an Engined 

Depot Company stationed at a juP 





gle outpost in Northern Assam, a . SU 
rived here four months ago, he AEF. 
ceived word that his son had leg ppera 
for overseas service. com! 
Step by step, he followed his | Sosep 
progress. Finally, word came ar 
the boy was in India. ig 
Last week, T/5 Wrench’s Aviatiag Warn 
Engineer outfit arrived in wry fre 
and father and son were reunited ne 
the first time in nearly a year. Onces 
An 
Gene 
Quick On Trigger?) sx: 
BOUGAINVILLE—“If you d 
some grenades in that pillbox, no 
get them in,” said the Infan rl 


private. He ran through rifle be t 
to the Jap stronghold and sin rce 


handedly wiped it out. of tt 

That’s the story of quick-trigg@ fo su 
ed Amadeo Mungal, of Chicags Th 
who a short time later killed ified 


other Jap who was about to 
the Infantrymah’s platoon lea 


























iad 


A. Russian farmers using imple- 























dent, died suddenly of a heart at- 
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"ING ous hands. Can you tell which of The drizzle turned into a steady | the last few were clear of the area, 
For e following are still held by the downpour as the brave GIs stood up |# Crackling noise rang out. A 30- 
— aps? Eniwetok, Guam, Guadalcanal, for their first-reel stretch. Soon the |ft-long, soggy limb, with gangling 
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gi Admiralty group? leaves, twigs and dead vines down ee, make-shift seats and 
ers - on their heads. harem, F. place with litter. 
S 2. The + age be Roe — — Pvt. Irwin Wyman, the movie op-| we eee eee 
. the early stages of the Normandy erator, held a barometric finger in| 
. , T - 
five ann — invasion. Are they: the air and ducked back into the on te aad Senden’ aniain 
a A. Tanks with unusually heavy soap box projection booth. faster and higher than any other 
as armor? . 
to hayvel 3B. Pigs sent in to attract German is The tempo of the wind mounted, | existing plane, 
? . —— 
»y C. Flat-bottomed invasion barges? | 
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B. Japan’s merchant’ shipping Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 
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ce to get «5. There is widespread demand for 
and as§ the military execution of Hitler after | oor. 1046 by United Feature Syndicate, Ine. ) Your Own Serial Number Stamp with Ink Pad 
uys. AWE the war. Do you know how emany ; ‘ : 
aces fot} of these other would-be world con-| “J wanna long rest after th war. Mebbe I'll do a hitch in th The safest, easiest way te 
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—Signal Corps Photo. 


SECRETARY of War Henry L. Stimson while on his tour of 
the Fifth Army in the Rome area visited a general hospital. 
He is chatting with Pfc. Bernice Almond, of Albemarle, N. C. 


BOUGAINVILLE—Men of the 37th 
Infantry Division always have had 
highest respect for 1st Lt. George 
West, of Eldridge, Calif., as an of- 
ficer, but now he has gained admira- 
tion as a true leader, possessed of 
the utmost in guts in carrying on 
mercy missions for his soldiers, 

It was during a particularly bloody 
engagement which started on the 
morning of March 24 that Lieutenant 
West displayed his high-brand of 
intestinal fortitude. 

Two platoons, one led by Lieuten- 
ant West, launched an attack which 
drove the Japs out of positions they 
had occupied behind the first Amer- 
ican line. 

Midway during the attack, Lieuten- 
ant West’s platoon came up against 


‘a platoon of the enemy which had 


dug in on the far side of a road. 
Withering fire from five machine 
guns raked the area, stalling the In- 
fantrymen and forcing them to take 
what little cover was available in the 
way of trees, logs and small depres- 





sions. 





Smacked At Reviews 


Valor Wins 


CAMP BEALE, Calif. — Getting 
kissed in public ig becoming some- 
thing of a habit for Sgt. George 
Mirich of the 96th Division. It hap- 
pens every time he kills a few Japs 
or receives a medal. 

Sergeant Mirich, an amiable so)- 
dier from Klamath Falls, Ore., was 
kissed in front of and to the vast 
enjoyment of the entire 38ist In- 
fantry Regiment and his division 
commander. 

The bestower was his girl, Doris 
Cheyne, which he says is a great 
improvement. Last time it was a 
colonel of Infantry! 

The cause of it all was a reward 
to Sergeant Mirich from his gov- 
ernment—the Distinguished Service 
Cross. It’s the second highest award 
for valor an American soldier can 
win, and it all came about because 
he became a bit irked one day on 
Attu and knocked off seven little 
Nipponese. 

That’s when his colonel kissed him, 
according to the Readers’ Digest. 
You'll remember the episode if you 
read the November, 1943, Digest, or 
Howard Handleman’s book, “Bridge 
to Victory.” 

Maj. Gen. James L. Bradley, 96th 
Division commander, who presented 
the medal, didn’t kiss Sergeant 
Mirich—he went one better than 
that. He gave him his official car, 
chauffeur and all, for the rest of 
the day. 

So, on that July day, a sergeant 
and his girl went bowling around 
this military reservation in the long, 
sleek Packard of a two-star general 
—while the general rode a jeep. Ana 





DSC And 


on top of that, the bewildered hero 
was given a three-day pass. 

The citation says that, alone and 
on his own initiative, Mirich climbed 








PROUD OF HIS DSC 
Also Likes Fiancee’s Kisses 





Colleges Will Face Demand For 
The Practical In Education 


WASHINGTON—American colleges 
face a greatly increased demand for 
higher education after the war. 
President Roosevelt's indorsement of 
a year of free training for every de- 
mobilized soldier is only one of the 
several indications. 


But the demand, educators believe, 
will be for real education, rather 
than superficial appurtenances. Pres- 
ident Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago suggests: “There will be 
fewer students who despise the proc- 
@ss of going to college but want the 
prestige of having gone.” 

The colleges themselves will be 
affected probably as much or more 
than they were by the war itself. 
Again there will be a shaking-up of 
schedules and new courses, new 
teaching methods and new emphasis 
will emerge. 

Practical educators are beginning 
to agree on three principles which, 
if followed out, will mean thé re- 
vamping of curricula in most of the 
@olleges and universities, but which 
will be much more likely to satisfy 





the demands of the men who have 
spent some time in their country’s 
service. These may be summarized 
as follows: 

Education should start with the 
person and work out from there. It 
should start with the present, rather 
than the past, and work backward 
and forward. It should start, and 
end, with the practical in the most 
real sense of the word. 





Col. Patterson Named 
To Head Camp Edwards 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.— Col. 
Howard 8. Patterson, until recently 
acting Camp Commander, has been 
named to active command. He re- 
places Col. Elbert A. Nostrand, who 
has been transferred to another as- 
signment. 

Colonel Patterson is a veteran of 
World War 1, during which he 
served in France for one year and 
seven months with the Headquarters 
First Army Corps. 


Kisses 


a steep, precipitous incline at Chi- 
cagof Pass to reach Japanese en- 
trenchments; with rifle fire and gre- 
nades, cleared out five enemy fox- 
holes, and when his gun jammed, he 
used his bayonet until it was broken. 
Without hesitation, Mirich contin- 
ued the attack, using only his rifle 
butt, and infinite courage and skill 
in executing the attack and liquida- 
tion of the enemy strongpoint, en- 
abled his platoon to advance and 
mop up surrounding enemy posi- 
tions, 

That would appear to be a pretty 
day’s work for one man, but later in 
the day, Sergeant Mirich led his 
squad in an assault on another hill 
dominating the pass. His luck ran 
out at that point, and he received 
a wound which won him the Purple 
Heart and sent him back to this 
country for hospitalization. 


These Engineers 
Are Working And 
Battling Fools 


WITH THE 37TH INFANTRY 
DIVISION, BOUGAINVILLE — 
Brought ashore primarily to build 
roads, a battalion of United States 
Army engineers accomplished that 
and a lot more, including the im- 
promptu mission of destroying a full 
quota of Japs. A headquarters re- 
port reveals that the engineering 
operations of the battalion included: 

Construction of 21 miles of all- 
weather, multiple-lane highway, 
much of it cut through igh, narrow 
ridges hundreds of feet above the 
tidal plain. Operation of water 
purification units which produced an 
average of 50,000 gallons a day for 
the division. The building, largely 
from jungle timber, of several 
bridges, some of which have borne 
loads as heavy as 30 tons. Opera- 
tions of a sawmill that in one day 
turned out 12,000 feet of lumber. 

But it was the job done “in addi- 
tion to their other duties” which 
brought the highest praise from the 
Infantrymen. When the Jap coun- 
terattack came at Hill 700, units of 
the Engineer Battalion went into 
the line with the Infantry. Some 
never came back, and many others 
were wounded, but when the battle 
was over Hill 700 was firmly in the 
hands of the 37th. 








Buys $12,000 in War Bonds 


CAMP BEALE, Calif—It isn’t 
every GI who uses precious furlough 
time to step up to the War Bond 
counter in his home town, but that’s 
what Pvt. Roland T. Short did. And 
it wasn’t just an ordinary buy that 
Private Short made. He took on 
$12,000 worth of Uncle Sam’s War 





Bonds at one erack. 


Displays Real Leadership 
Busy On Mercy Missions And 
Kills Many Japs In Between 


S/Sgt. Robert L. McDermand, one 
of West’s men, said the lieutenant 
had sought cover behind a banyan 
tree and was shouting fire directions 
to his men. 


“One of the platoon members had 
been hit and was lying in the road 
fully exposed to enemy fire,” said 
Sergeant McDermand, Pawnee, IIl. 
“Lieutenant West left his place of 
cover and crawled 15 yards through 
heavy rifle and machine gun fire to 
the side of the wounded man. Lying 
in the road, he hastily applied a 
bandage and then dragged him back 
to the large banyan tree. 

“During all this time, the Japa- 
nese were firing at him and he nar- 
rowly escaped being wounded when 
a burst of machine gun fire tore the 
canteen off his belt.” 


Again to Rescue 

A short time later another of his 
men was badly wounded some 40 
yards from Lieutenant West and was 
lying in an exposed position. 

“Once again leaving the protec- 
tion of the tree,” Sergeant McDer- 
mand said, “Lieutenant West crawled 
to his aid. Before West could reach 
the wounded man he was hit again 
by enemy fire. In spite of the heavy 
machine gun fire which was hitting 
all around him, Lieutenant West lay 
down beside the man and tried to 
staunch the bleeding from his side 
and back. He then dragged him 
back to the banyan tree, 40 yards 
away. The front of Lieutenant 
West’s shirt was ripped and torn 
by bullets which grazed his chest 
while he was making the rescue.” 

The wounded man died several 
days later. 

Still another time Lieutenant West 
ventured out on a mercy mission, 
this time during the height of the 
fire fight when an Infantry private 
had been hit in the leg. The offi- 
cer crawled 15 yards to the man, 
found an artery had been severed 
and applied finger pressure and a 
tourniquet to stop the blood. He 
pulled the wounded man five yards 
to a hole and in doing so, West him- 
self was wounded in the leg. 

Despite his wound, Lieutenant 
West continued fighting. By now he 
had exhausted all the ammunition 
for his carbine. He took the Garand 
rifle of a wounded man and used it 
as his platoon pushed forward at 
last. 

One of his men reported that at 
one point, West stood upright and 
resting his rifle on a tank which had 
halted nearby, he coolly shot one 
Japanese after another who were 
trying in vain to stop the Yank ad- 
vance, 


The Japs gave way and withdrew 





down a draw. Lieutenant West ang 
several men crawled along a com 
munication trench to find a position 
from which to fire on the enemy. 

“One of these men,” said a wit. 
ness, “raised up to find a target and 
he was struck in the head by an 
enemy bullet. He toppled forward 
against the edge of the trench, fully 
exposed to enemy fire. Lieutenant 
West rose from his covered position 
and pulled him down into the trench 
where he proceeded to give him first 
aid. He was so badly wounded that 
he died the next day.” 

While they fought from the trench 
two more men were wounded and 
crawled to their lieutenant for 
treatment. 

In the course of the successful ate 
tack, 52 Japanese were killed by aw 
tual count. His men estimated that 
Lieutenant West fired more than 500 
rounds at the enemy, killing a large 
percentage of the Japs himself. 

That Lieutenant West is alive to 
day may be attributed to a combinas 
tion of luck and the quick trigger 
finger of Pvt. Amedo Mungai, of 
Chicago. Mungai saw a Jap raise 
up from a pile of his dead comrades 
and aim at West. Mungai beat the 
Jap to the trigger, firing from the 
hip and killing the Nip. 


20 States Okay 
Federal Ballot 


WASHINGTON — Twe nty states 
have now stipulated that their citi. 
zens in the armed forces and the 
Merchant Marine may use the fed- 
eral ballot if state absentee ballots 
have not béen received, the War De 
partment reports. 

These states are California, Connec 
ticut, Florida, Georgia, Maine, Marys 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ne 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Okla« 
homa, Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont and Washington. 

This list is made up following the 
deadline established for last Sature 
day, whereby use of the federal balk 
lot could be authorized on proof that 
the fighting man did not receive the 
state absentee voting slip. The sok 
dier must take an oath that he ap- 
plied for the state ticket for Sep. 
tember 1, but had not received it by 
October 1. 








Col. Cowley, OC at Camp Beale, 
Retires, After 36 Years Service 

CAMP BEALE, Calif.—Col. A. D. 
Cowley, who took charge of this post 
when it was activated in June, 1942, 
entered on retirement on June 3, 
He had served 36 years in the Army. 
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86th Division 
Private Wins 


Honor Medal 


WITH THE 36TH INFANTRY DI- 
VISION IN ITALY—By moving for- 
ward on his own initiative and 
knocking out three well-placed Ger- 
man machine-gun nests near Alta 
Villa, Pvt. William J. Crawford, 26- 
year-old rifleman of Pueblo, Colo. 
enabled his outfit to continue its 
advance and earned him award of 
the Medal of Honor. 

Private Crawford was captured on 
the day of his heroic feat and is now 
a prisoner of war. Arrangements 
will be made for presentation of the 
medal to his father. 

When Company I attacked an en- 
emy-held position on Hill 424 on 
September 13, 1943, the Third 
Platoon, in which Private Crawford 
was a squad scout, attacked as Base 
Platoon for the company. After 
reaching the crest of the hill, the 
platoon was pinned down by intense 
enemy machinegun and small arms 
fire. Locating one of these guns, 
which was dug in on a terrace on 
his immediate front, Private Craw- 
ford, without orders and on his own 
initiative, moved over the hill under 
enemy fire to a point within a few 
yards of the gun emplacement and 
single-handedly destroyed the ma- 
chinegun and killed three of the 
crew with a hand grenade, thus en- 
abling his platoon to continue its ad- 
vance. 

When the platoon, after reaching 





WINS MEDAL OF HONOR 
He’s Now Prisoner of War 


the crest, was once more delayed by 
enemy fire, Private Crawford again, 
in the face of intense fire, advanced 
directly to the front midway be- 
tween two hostile machinegun nests 
located on a higher terrace and em- 
laced in a small ravine. Moving 
rst to the left, with a hand gre- 
nade he destroyed one gun emplace- 
ment and killed the crew; he then 
worked his way, under continuous 
fire, to the other and with one gre- 
nade and the use of his rifle, killed 
one enemy and forced the remainder 
to flee. Seizing the enemy machine- 
un, he fired on the withdrawing 

rmans and facilitated his com- 
Ppany’s advance. 


Japs Can't Solve 
Yank Beezer K.O. 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—The Jap- 
Q@nese were waging an undeclared 

ar against America as far back as 
930, according to T/Sgt. M. H. 
Spud) Parnell, of the Military Police 

etachment, who witnessed Nip 
atrocities at the time while serving 
with the 3ist United States Infantry 
in Shanghai, China. 

The 3ist Regiment and U. 8. Ma- 
tines guarded the International Set- 
tlement in Shanghai. “The Japs went 
all-out in engaging our troops in 
Petty skirmishes,” Sergeant Parnell 
said, noting a feeling that minor 
brawls would develop into a major 
ruggle between the two nations. 

hey resented the presence of the 
white man in the Orient, regarding 
— as their ‘exclusive sphere of 

fluence’ even then.” 

Sergeant Parnell added that though 
they be masters of judo, the Japs 

ave never been able to fathom the 
u tricacieg of the Yanks’ murderous 
straight right to the beezer.” 











SHORTLY after arriving in the Middle East, WAC personnel 
visited the Church of the Nativity in Jerusalem. Kneeling rever- 
ently at the Birth Place of Christ are Pvts. Emily T. Czechanski, 
Agnes J. Ruff, Artemisa Gomez, Frances W. Paul, Caroline 
E. York and Virginia S. Brouk. 


—U.S. Army Photo. 





Part In Vet 


WASHINGTON —In all of the 
plans either under way or contem- 
plated for the post-war period, no 
feature is being eyed with greater 
interest than that of great irriga- 
tion projects which have been pro- 
posed by the Department of thd 
Interior. 

Secretary Ickes already has sub- 
mitted to various committees of the 
Congress for study his plan to re- 
claim barren deserts in 17 Western 
States at a cost of three and a half 
billion dollars to provide 135,000 new 
family-size farms for land-hungry 
veterans when they leave the service. 

And in addition to these new 
farms, the proposal would bring ad- 
ditional security to 150,000 families 
now on farms where the supply of 
irrigation water is inadequate. 


Backing up its insistence for this 
vast irrigation enterprise, the De- 
partment of Interior cites that some 
265,000 men taken from farms in the 
17 Western States naturally will 
want to settle on farms of their 
own after demobilization; many 
thousands of soldiers from Eastern 
States will come out of the service 
farm-minded, and additional thou- 
sands, who went from farms to war 
industry labors, will want to return 
to the soil. 

Supply Many Jobs 

While the supplying of farm homes 
is the big factor in this proposed 
irrigation program, creation of an 
employment field for post-war is 
also a highly important item. It is 
estimated that this construction 
would supply employment for at 
least one year to one and one-quar- 
ter million men and would also 
serve to stimulate industrial em- 
vloyment during the readjustment 
period. 

While most of the proposed post- 
war projects still are in the planning 
stage, current estimates by the In- 
terlor Department include comple- 
tion of a number of projects already 
authorized by Congress, some of 
which are now in construction as 
part of the war program. 

Present proposals, impressive 
though they are, represent only part 
of a still greater potential develop- 
ment. According to Department of 
Interior estimates, careful use of 
water resources in the Western 
States eventually can create nearly 
half a million new family farms, 
irrigating 22 million acres of land 
that now is waste and supporting a 
population of six million persons on 
the farms and rural villages. 

One of the strong contentions for 
the irrigation program is that rapid 
wartime expansion of industry and 
population on the West Coast would 
have been impossible without the 
food resources of productive irri- 
gated farm lands. A further argu- 
ment is that Western war industries 
operate largely with electric power 





Irrigation Will Play 


Post-War 


created as a by-product of irrigation 
engineering, and such expansion 
would continue under Interior’s pro- 
gram. 

Purchasing Power 

Purchasing power created by the 
rising income of Western farmers 
on irrigated land would help to 
maintain general prosperity through- 
out the country. Most of the irriga- 
tion farmer’s dollar goes to buy com- 
modities that are produced east of 
the Mississippi. The post-war domes- 
tie market would be «permanently 
expanded by an estimated 1% bil- 
lion dollars annually. 

The attempt recently made to re- 
peal the anti-speculation provision 
of the Reclamation Act is of par- 
ticular interest to farmers hoping to 
settle on irrigated land. This pro- 
vision, which forbids Federal irriga- 
tion service to privately owned 
tracts larger than 160 acres, prevents 
land speculation and the growth of 
large-scale farming and enables fam- 
ilies with modest capital to buy small 
farms and Federally irrigated lands. 
An amendment striking out this 
safeguard passed the House during 
the recent session of Congress but 
was defeated in the Senate. 
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if You Want To Write “Mom” 
A Letter Like This — You Can! 
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“Dear Mom: 


Of course I already have my ‘G.I.’ insurance, but 
for you I wanted to have something extra, and one 
of the policies offered by these military insurance 
brokers down in Ft. Worth — Lawrence & 
Lawrence — is just what we've been looking for. 


It has many added advantages. Later on we can 
borrow on the policy if we want, for instance, but 
it seems to me one of the biggest things is—if any- 
thing ever should happen to me this policy will all 
be paid to you at once ina LUMP SUM. You’d 
have enough cash at one time to care for any 
emergency that might ever come up. 


On the other hand, it will be paid to me, myself, 
as an endowment, in 20 years. And what a help 
that would be! That isn’t all, but shows you some 
of the many reasons why I got this for us. 


Your affectionate son, 


Joe” 


OTHER ADVANTAGES: Policy valid anywhere in world; rates don't in- 
crease when you leave Army; premiums deducted monthly from your 
pay; no medical exam; liberal cash, loan and extended values; flancee 
may be beneficiary; full coverage everywhere, even in combat, policies 
trom $1,000 to $5,000. To get YOUR POLICY just answer the following 
questions on another sheet of paper: 





Print the following information on a separate sheet of paper. 
A. Full name. B. Complete Military Address. ©. Serial No, and 
Rank, D. Date enlisted. B. Complete Home Address. F. Birth 
(Day, Month, Year, State.) G. Height and Weight. H. Race & 
Nationality. I. Married or Single, J. Beneficiary (Age, Address 
& Relationship). K. State whether $1000.00, $2000.00, $3000.00 or 
$5000.00 policy desired. 











MAIL TO: 


LAWRENCE & LAWRENCE 


B. Burnett Bldg. ( "X$UR4NQ* ) Fort Worth 2, Texas 





Rates Per Mo.—20-Year Participating Endowment Policy 


Act $1000 $2000 $5000 Policies available through Gov} 
20 4.58 8.88 21.10 Personnel Mutual Life Ins. Co. ond 
25 4.60 8.93 21.42 ether Old Line Legal Reserve Comm 
30 4.64 9.01 «621.76 panies. 

38 4.71 9.18 22.27 Write for FREE Pocket Golonday 
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First Year of Battle 


Thunderbirds Fought In Heat, 
Dust, Cold, Hills, On Beach 


By BILL BARRETT 
(Condensed from his story in the 
“45th Division News”) 

The buck sergeant shifted the 
weight of his pack and looked back 
at his men who were feeling their 
way behind him across the dark deck 
to the rail. Many of these men had 
been with him for two years, but 
they looked different now. 

His was one of the best-trained 
divisions going over the side but 


his stomach had a queer shriveled | 


feeling that wasn’t caused by the 
rough water they had _ plowed 
through for over 12 hours. 


The men crawled down the land- | 


ing nets in the dark. The LCP’s 
loaded, snaked through the rough 
water to the assembly area, and 
there began the endless waiting. The 
men who hadn’t been sick on board 
the transport were sick now. 
July 10, 1943 
Suddenly the night gushed fire 


and the roar of naval artillery 
unded the eardrums. . The 
rrage grew heavier . . . there was 


little counter-fire from the beaches. 

The LCP’s stopped circling, in a 
huge V they sped toward the shores 
of Sicily. It was a few minutes past 
3:45 a.m., July 10, 1943. 

The 45th Infantry Division was 
going into combat. 

Enemy positions were quickly over- 
run... by mid-afternoon Scogliti 
had fallen the enemy was 
dropping back to stubbornly defend 
the airfields of Comiso and Biscari. 

Thunderbird artillery rained shells 
on Comisco and it fell... terrain 
made Biscarni more easily defended 
but after a tough battle the Jerries 
dropped back to the airfield ...a 
surrender flanking attack started the 
fall of this enemy position and by 
6:30 a.m., July 14, the 45th had won. 

The Word “Move” 

The initial phase of enemy resis- 
tance was broken now, and the 45th 
moved to the left flank of the sector. 
The official reports of those next 
few weeks are full of the word 
“move.” To the men who marched 
and fought when they caught the 
enemy it meant heat and dust and 
endless miles of slogging along. 

Up one hill, through a _ valley, 
across the Salso River, through town 
after town, Catanisseta, Vallelunga 
and Cerda ... the enemy was using 
mines and demolitions to a greater 
extent now, and the engineers were 
kept busy. But the advance con- 
tinued with greater rapidity. 

Thunderbird patrols entered Paler- 
mo July 22, and the attack swung 
east along the Messina-Palermo 
coastal road. With British forces 

ushing up the east coast and the 
th Army pushing along the north 
coast, enemy resistance stiffened to 

revent an escape route through 
essina. 

Demolitions increased ... crossing 
of the Tusa River met grim opposi- 
tion . . Hill 335 was counterat- 
tacked by the desperate enemy... 
mules were first used because of 
the poor road net. 

Bloody Ridge 

The Battle of Bloody Ridge was 
the 45th’s toughest fight in the Sici- 
lian campaign ... it took 1500 
rounds of 45th shells to dislodge a 
battalion of infantry and a battalion 
of artillery . .. Bitter hand-to-hand 
fighting over the crest drove off the 
Germans. 

Then came a rest in Trabia and 
after part of the ist Bat. entered 
Messina with the 3rd Division there 
were passes to Palermio. The soldiers 
learned how swiftly good wine can 
disappear ... they’re still talking 
about Bob Hope, Frances Langford 
+... native fruits and vegetables. 

A Thunderbird force captured the 
island of Ventotene in the Gulf of 
Naples. 

On August 10 the division landed 
++. enemy activity was heavy... 
German forces had been prepared 
« . . the D-Day division had sus- 
tained heavy casualties . . . enemy 
observation covered every move 
made ... heavy concentrations of 
tanks counterattacked. 

The guns of the 45th saved the 
Gay here in the Plain of Persano. 
Firing direct, often with no infantry 
fm front of them, the Howitzers 
Grove the enemy back. They still 
speak in one battery of the night 


the gunners, armed with rifles, took 
| positions in front of their big guns 
|while “bayonets were fixed on the 
artillery pieces.” 
Dreaded Rains 

It was a week before the German 
forces began withdrawing, leaving 
mines and demolitions . . . natural 
defenses aided a strong German 
resistance at Oliveto and Quaglietta. 
The advance of the 45th continued 
against little opposition toward the 
end of September, but always there 
|were mines and blown bridges and 
|the dreaded rains of Italy that 
made by-passes slick and dangerous. 
Our greatest enemy in October 
| was the cold rains. We drove through 


There Were 
Belly Laughs 


Seasick Pvt. John Webb lay on 
the beach near Scoglitti compos- 
ing his violent stomach. A three- 
star general bereates him, telling 
him of his chances of remaining 
there. 

“Sir,” said Webb, “the way I feel 








now, I don’t give a damn!” The 
general turned away. 
Pfe. Edward Freedman was 


scouting a town. He heard a ma- 
chine gun and started toward the 
sound. Noticing an Italian nerv- 
ously beckoning him, he turned. 
The Italian said, “Wanna buy some 
good vino.” 

Replacement Pvt. Donald Hicks 
wound up in a front line foxhole. 
There was a constant exchange of 
grenades and potato mashers. Most 
of the veterans were tossing the 
lethal weapons out as fast as they 
landed. 

One landed in Hicks’ foxhole. 
Hicks gulped a few times and then 
covered his ears. 

It was a dud! 

Cpl. Al Freed paid the fine on 
a Denver traffic ticket in the mid- 
dle of a battle. Didn’t want any- 
thing to spoil his homecoming. 

Mess Sgt. Lawrence Kleisen 
didn’t mind handing out left-overs 
to the local sentry. But Kleisen 
did have something to say when a 
local signora beat the company to 
the chow line. He started her on 
her way. She took off her shoes 
and beat the hell out of him. 

M/Sgt. Lloyd Hoar was escort- 
ing replacements down a_ road 
when a Focke-Wulf decided to 
strafe the truck. Hoar fired two 
shots from .50 caliber MG before 
it jammed. The Focke-Wulf ca- 
reened earthward in flames. 

“Shucks,” said the sergeant, “I 
usually get ’em with the first one.” 

Sanitary Smith was performing 
his usual ablutions in a GI tub. 
Stripped to the skin, Smith was 
pouring buckets of warm water 
over the body beautiful when a 
battery of 88’s opened up in and 
around his bathing spot. 

Sanitary was at a loss. Either 
he got out of the tub and lie in 
the dirty dirt, or he’d be a gone 
fashion plate. 

Smith sat down in the. tub and 
put his helmet on. 





Benevento, Ponte and stubbornly 
defended Campolattaro. The enemy 
made a strong stand at Guardia... 
the rain slowed our movements. We 
moved on to Cereto and Telese. 

The “screaming meanies” increased 
on the Titerno River. When this line 
collapsed the Krauts moved back 
around Faicchio. Thunderbird dog- 
faces crossed the river and the 
enemy fell back. Piedmonte fell with 
San Potito and Castello d’Alife. 

After 40 days of fighting the 
Thunderbird took a rest and licked 
its wounds ... there was vino to 
drink and clean clothes. The rest 
was short. 

Less Printable 

On November 2 we moved across 
the Volturno and the drive up the 
Venafro Valley was on. Early in 
November Pozzili and Santo m- 
pano fell to the 45th dogfaces and 
now the attack led into the moun- 
teaina, where the rman positions 








were prepared months in advance. 
The papers called this Hitler’s “Win- 
ter Line.” The infantryman used a 
term more descriptive but less 
printable. . 

The months of November and De- 
cember were toughest ... three dry 
days and they were spoiled by rain 
at night. The rain turned to snow 
and sleet ... tents blew down... 
observation was limited. 

We learned we knew nothing 
about mountain warfare ... soldiers 
were digging deeper . .. enemy ar- 
tillery increased ... enemy air ac- 
tion increased and so did ours . 
the two months were mainly marked 
by one prolonged artillery duel. 

Jokes about the newly formed mule 
company were the chief gags of the 
day, but the muleteers and the ani- 
mals were doing a fine, brave job 
and everyone knew it. ‘ 

The men in rest talked of “Bloody 
Basin” and the strange, weird things 
that happened up there when the 
sun was down and both sides had 
patrols out. The rest area was usu- 
ally the muddy slope of some hill, 
but some men went to rest camp in 
Naples, 

White Christmas 


For most of the 45th, it was a 
white Christmas, but that’s about all 
that can be said for the day ... we 
paused to pray in the snow, had 
turkey and assured each other we'd 
be home by next Christmas. 

On New Year’s Eve we sang “Auld 
Lange Syne,” thought of our wives 
and realized we had been in Italy 
113 days with 106 days on the line. 

It was a Happy New Year because 
on the 9th the 45th was relieved 
and sent to rest areas below Pied- 
monte. 

On January 29 forward elements 
landed in the Anzio area ... op- 
position was so small that one official 
hazarded a guess that the war was 
over ... the enemy had been caught 
off balance ... their attitude changed 
to offense. 

The enemy drive launched Febru- 
ary 18 to drive the Allies off the 
beachhead missed due to the heroic 
stand of the Thunderbird Division. 
The 45th withstood an attack of no 
less than eight battalions, supported 
by 80 Mark VI and 20 Mark IV 
tanks and reinforced by elements of 
seven divisions. A barrage from 14 
medium, 12 light and 4 heavy artil- 
lery battalions preceded the attack. 

In the face of all this, the division 
gave way about seven square miles. 
Our casualties were heavy but the 
enemy’s loss was terrific. 

The second battalion of one regi- 
ment has been cited by the Fifth 
Army for its stand in “The Battle 
of the Graves.” 

We played ball, raced horses and 
had front-line entertainment so close 
the enemy could hear the applause. 

On May 23 determined paddlefeet 
started across the flat-top terrain 
they had been staring at for months. 
A barrage proceeded them ... the 
enemy was answering with mortars, 
machine guns and artillery. Still 
they came on... it was “just like 
the movies” ... a German captain 
had never seen anything like it on 
the Russian front. 

Up the Anzio-Albano road the at- 
tack rolled. On May 26 the German 
ring wilted on the right ... and the 
world called Anzio was a beachhead 
no longer, 

After Velitri fell from here to 
Rome it was just a walk, for the 
most part, a long walk ... feet 
grown soft in trenches ached. 

What the final pages of the divi- 
sion’s history will hold is now a 
question unanswered. But the story 
will be brave and noble. The great 
stories never die. 


General Does KP 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—There’s 
no question about this being the 
world’s most democratic Army. 

General McFadden is doing his 
share of kitchen police duty, and 
enlisted men here had the oppor- 
tunity of watching General Me- 
Fadden smile before taking his 
turn as latrine assistant. 

Pvt. General McFadden, 
that’s his real name), 





(and 
in spite 


gt his “high rank” finds duties 
generally” the same. 




















































































































ONE ot the cooks of an open field kitchen in Vierville Sur- 
Mer, France, tells ‘Louie,’ their French mascot, that he must 
eat all the food he takes. He will, after eating four years 


under German rule. 


—Signal Corps Photo, 





Tojo's Cabinet Tossed Out; q 
Allies Rip Normandy Lines 


(Continued from Page 1) 
This thrust has partially isolated 
German forces in both the western 
and eastern sectors of the peninsula 
and will compel the forces still re- 
maining there to make long detours 
with fuel and munitions. 

Heavy Allied bombing has been 
continued at intervals as weather 
permitted to keep the Germans from 
rebuilding the shattered Luftwaffe. 
On Wednesday, for instance, Ameri- 
can bombing fleets totalling 3,000 
planes dropped 5,000 tons of explo- 
sives on various selected targets in 
Germany, centering on chemical and 
aircraft factories in Munich. 

Progress in Italy 


In Italy weary American dough- 
boys rode into Liverno (Leghorn), 
after a four-day battle in the hills 
around the city, thus giving the 
Allies the advantage of the excel- 
lent harbor there to bring in sup- 
plies for attacks on the Gothic line. 
On the eastern side of the Italian 
leg the British have taken Arezzo 
and are moving steadily on to flank 
the 70 miles of defense guarding 
the line. 

Forces of the Fifth American 
Army have swept elght miles up the 
Era valley in another move to flank 
the line from the western side. 

Reds On German Soil 

The Russian armies have continued 
their victorious sweep at various 
points in their long line from Ru- 
mania to the Baltic. One northern 
army smashed 10 miles across the 
River Bug, north of by-passed Lwow, 
and were for the first time in three 
years of war on soil which Germany 
seized in the conquest of Poland. 
Lwow was being attacked frontally, 
in the Reds’ “hammer and sickle” 
strategy, and will probably fall 
shortly. Farther north, in the area 
of captured Grodno, another Red 
army is menacing German East 
Prussia from positions inside Li- 
thuania. Another new drive in the 
north has brought peril to 30 Nazi 
divisions of 300,000 to 350,000 troops 
still held by Hitler’s orders in ex- 
posed Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

Persistent reports assert that ap- 
proaches regarding peace have been 
made by Germany to Russia, but 
that these have been turned down 
aboslutely. 

Guam Next 

In the Pacific Jap-held Guam has 
been pommelled for ten straight 
days by planes from American car- 
riers, suggesting probable develop- 
ments shortly as to that island. 
Rota, between Siapan and Guam has 
also been attacked repeatedly. 

In Honan the Japs have again 
encircled Hengyang, after their 
withdrawal from the city ten days 
previous. The Jap offensive at 
Kwangtung, in an attempt to se- 
cure another section of the Han- 
kow-Canton railroad, becomes in- 
creasingly serious. 

In northern Burma the beseiged 






Jap center of Myitkyina still holds 
out, though some further advances 
into the city have been made by Lt, 
Gen, Joseph Stilwell’s American and 
Chinese force. Scattered Jap groups, 
fleeing from Ukruhl, taken last week 
by British forces, have been gathe 
ered in, and that section of Burma 
is well cleared. 
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“Traveler From Tokyo,” 
Morris (Sheridan House, Inc., New 
York—$2.75). 

“A primary axiom in war,” says 
Joseph Grew in the forward to this 
book, “is to know your enemy... +s 
With regard to one of our enemies, 
Japan, our people in general are 
sadly deficient in knowledge.” It 
is important to know the enemy not 
only to wage a victorious war, but 
to insure a durable peace. Every 
bit of knowledge we can pick up 
about the Japanese strengthens our 
stand. 


Mr. Morris is in an excellent posi-« > 


tion to write about the Japanese. A 
British subject, he acted as a minor 
advisor to the Japanese Foreign Of 
fice and lectured on English litera 
ture in one of the universities in 
Tokyo. For some unknown reasolt, 
Mr. Morris was not interned at the 
outbreak of the war, but allowed 
complete freedom of the city. He 
was on the main thoroughfare dur- 
ing Doolittle’s raid (and had the 
enviable opportunity of talking té 
the general about it later). 

Mr. Morris ig unashamedly fond 
of the Japanese as individuals. H@ 
points out clearly that it is thal 
Army that rules every phase of Jape 
anese life today, but with a very 
large percentage the Army is not 
popular. However, with the Japa 
nese, the only way to express disape 
proval is by committing suicide 
which obviously helps not at all. 

Japan is rightly called “Paradox 
Island.” While we cannot under 


stand the paradoxes, an acceptancé\y, 


of the Japanese mind marks thé 
first step toward knowing them, 
Mr. Morris strongly recommends 4& 
far deeper investigation of the Jap 
anese culture, language and psy 
chology than has hitherto been thé 
custom of Occidentals living in thé 
country. 

“Traveler from Tokyo” makes de’ 
lightful reading. The author’s suge 
gestions for handling the postwaft 
Japanese problem (Occupation, De 
militarization, Opportunity) are 
sound and thought-provoking. 








RESIDENTS of Western Germany 
have been complaining to headquar* 
ters that “American bombers fly 
across the Reich in parade forma 
tion, unhampered by German de 
fense.” 


by John a 








the 
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USING American mass production methods in the invasion, U. 8. troops in France set up 
conveyor belt to facilitate the handling of huge quantities of ammunition at an ammunition 


dump. 


—Signol Corps Photo 





The Brahmaputra Is the 


Muddy 


Road to the Bright, Blue Sea 


ALONG THE ROAD—To thousands 
of GI's stationed in India and China, 
the Brahmaputra means nothing 
more than a name on a map. But 


to men sweating out the war in the/| 


sodden jungles of Northern Assam 
and Burma it means memories of 
gruelling loading details, nights 
spent on crowded decks of ancient 
river steamers, leaping porpoises, 
glistening in the early morning sun- 
light, flat river lands bordered by 
tapestries of distant jungle moun- 
tains and the myriad fantastic smells 
of Mother India. 

For the Brahmaputra is the last 
link in the chain which binds these 
men to the laughter and lights, the 
wine and song of Calcutta. It is up 
this stream they traveled on their 
long journey to the outposts of the 
Ledo Road, and it is down this 


they will take the! p - 
stream some day y | were apparent. Sleep was impossible 


road back to Calcutta and the sea 
and the boats which will carry them 
home. 

The men of Outfit X were a mis- 
erable lot when they straggled from 
the third-class wooden coaches into 
which they had been packed for the 
24-hour trip from Calcutta to a tour 
on the Brahmaputra. Mid-morning 
sun already was glaring on the white 

sand of the river land, and minia- 
ture dust devils danced dervishly 

own the hill overlooking the bam- 

oo quay at which was anchored a 
end river steamer named the 

uzzard. 

Toil in Hot Sun 


Hour after hour the GI's toiled in 
the hot sun, carrying barracks bags, 
rations, TAT equipment through 
ankle-deep sand down from the train 
to the hold of the boat. By 3 p. m. 
the last bit of equipment had been 
tossed down the hatch and Outfit X 
gollapsed, exhausted at the water’s 
edge to nibble on cold rations while 
waiting for orders to embark. 

At 6 p. m. the men began to march 


aboard. By 9 p. m. the Buzzard, 
facems low in the water with a 
uman cargo of 800 men on the 


wpper deck and 200 Indian troops 
On the lower deck, started upstream. 

The upper deck was so crowded 
they slept in staggered formation— 
ne man’s feet by the other’s head. 
here wasn’t room to move, but it 
didn’t matter that first night, for 
the men stretched out on deck with 
their clothes on and slept the deep 
sleep of the weary. 

The next day the Buzzard pushed 
through desolate, sandy wastelands 
at a speed of 5 or 6 miles per hour, 





The water was muddy, and por- 
poises, large and gray with pointed 
snouts, leaped in joyous abandon in 
the early morning and evening. 


All day they passed houseboats, 
powered by broad sails and great 
oars. For a while the men crowded 
the rails, eager to view the legen- 
dary Brahmaputra. But the scenery 
never changed, and finally they 
sought other amusement. Some 
fished over the railing with bits of 
cord for a line, but the only “catch” 
was an inquisitive turtle. Others 
played cards on the deck, wrote let- 
ters or resurrected tattered books 
and magazines from their field packs. 
Many slept, awakening only long 
enough to eat meals of cold rations 
which were served twice a day. 

Hold Songfest 
That night the crowded conditions 


for many, and two of the men got 
out battered, travel-worn guitars and 
started an old-fashioned songfest 
which broke up as the gray fingers 
of dawn began curling around the 
eastern horizon, 

Those lucky enough to get aboard 
first had nabbed compartments of 
rather dubious origin. Doors to these 
compartments bore rusty metal la- 
bels reading “First Class Females,” 
“Second Class Females” and “Third 
Class Females.” These compartments 
proved so stuffy, however, that the 
occupants joined the crowds on the 
deck after the first night. 

The next morning they passed 
through heavily wooded foothills, but 
by afternoon they were back on flat 
delta land. The river was still broad 
and was criss-crossed with deep in- 
lets and dotted with sand bars. 

More of the men, resigned to bore- 
dom, slept during the day. Some 
sat on the edge of the lower deck 
and dangled their feet in the water 
and some showered beneath a crude 
plumbing device by the engine room. 
One restless GI got out a pair of 
dice, but even gambling couldn't 
snap the outfit from its lethargy. 

Rumors flew thick and. fast. One 
sergeant had it straight from the 
Big Deals that Outfit X was going 
to get off the boat and load onto 
planes and fly the Hump into China. 
A brazen pfc. prophesied the outfit 
was slated to be used as reserves 
on the Kohima front. Someone else 
had heard that it was all a mistake 
—that the outfit would catch the 
next boat back downstream and go 
to Delhi Instead. And the good ship 
Buezard ehurned tirelessly up the 





murky Brahmaputra, 
Mud, Bamboo Huts 

That night was short. The Buz- 
zard docked at a river port at 1 
a. m., and the men jostled by the 
railing for a nocturnal glimpse of 
the port. Save for a few coolies at 
the quay, nothing oculd be seen 
in the inky blackness of the night. 
Complete disillusionment came with 
morning when the town was re- 
vealed as a straggly river settlement 
of mud and bamboo huts. 

Once more barracks bags and ra- 
tions and TAT equipment were 
moved—this time from the barge to 
freight cars waiting on a siding 
above the river. By 2 p. m. Outfit X 
was settled on the “dinky train” and 
started on the last lap of the journey 
up into the wilderness of Northern 
Assam and its final destination— 
rumors to the contrary—the Ledo 
Road. 

Now Outfit X is settled on the 
Ledo Road. The men have wandered 
through the dingy streets of the 
bazaar and they have eaten Chung 
Yuen’s chop suey at the New World 
Cafe. They have talked with enough 
of the old-timers to become familiar 
with such strange names as Shing- 
bwiyang, Tinkawk-Sakan, Mogaung, 
Myitkyina. And, already, they are 
beginning to count the months that 
stretch ahead to the day when they 
will sail back down the muddy 
Brahmaputra to the bright, blue sea. 
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CHICAGO—The Army is undertak- 
ing an “educational advisory pro- 
gram” in overseas theaters to pre- 
pare soldiers for their return to cl- 
vilian life, Maj. Gen. Joseph N. Dal- 
ton, Director of Personnel, Army 
Service Forces, has announced. 

In a prepared address before the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, General Dalton told of the 
plans the Army has made for the in- 
evitable return to civilian life, in- 
cluding separation centers where, 
| within the next month or two, every 
man who is discharged from the 
service will be able to receive indi- 
vidual counsel on how best to adapt 
his war-acquired skills to civilian oc- 
cupations. 

“No plan,” General Dalton said, 
ean be successful, “if it does not 
reach the soldier before his last few 
days in the Army. Therefore, we are 
undertaking what we will call an 
educational advisory program in 
overseas theaters which will suppie- 
ment the work of the separation 
centers.” 

He declared the Army has plans 
for overseas schools which will be 
developed as the combat situation 
permits. Military instruction will be 
reduced “to the minimum require- 
ments of the mission, discipline and 
health. An extensive non-military 
educational program ... to give him 
training useful in civilian life ahead 
will be substituted. 

“In addition to post and unit train- 
ing, centrally located technical 
schools wiil be organized, staffed by 
qualified military personnel. In some 


His Day! 


WITH THE 36TH INFANTRY DI- 
VISION IN ITALY—Wounded, he 
refused to leave his men... 

Disregarding shells. and _ bullets 
sweeping the terrain over which he 
fought, he located and pointed out 
targets for his gunners... 

In the face of a furious German 
assault, he found a mortar from 
which the base plate had been 
blown, held the barrel of the weapon 
between his legs and fired it at the 
enemy... 

All of those things were described 
by the Infantry officer who did them 
as “just a part of the day’s work.” 

The “day’s work” was performed 
by Capt. Robert Hand, of Selah, 
Wash., at Alta Villa. 

The story of Captain Hand’s busy 
day is based upon the official report 
of his regimental commander. 


WAGs Like Joe 


HOLABIRD SIGNAL DEPOT, Md. 
—Soldiers, working here right along 
with members of the Women’s Army 
Corps, learn to respect the work the 
women are doing. Recognizing their 
usefulness, seeing them as soldiers in 
the same army, increases the thrill 
of off-duty recreation together. Fun’s 
always afoot at the WAC Recreation 
Hall, a popular meeting place for 
soldiers and WACS alike. 

Members of the WAC Detachment 
at Holabird appreciate the social 
contacts they are able to make with 
men and women alike from all parts 
|of the country. 




















Armless Mac and Legless Tony 
Demonstrate for U. S. Industry 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Armless 
“Mac” (Charles C. McGonegal) and 
legless “Tony” (Walter A. Antonie- 
wicz), veterans of World War I, be- 
gan demonstrations here this week, 
to run through industry in 13 cities, 
furthering the American Legion's ex- 
panded rehabilitation program. 


McGonegal, who was formerly as- 
sistant adjutant of the California Le- 
gion Department, lost his arms in 
grenade combat. Antoniewicz had 
his legs shattered by a German shell. 
They met in a field hospital in Chat- 
tereaux, France, when Tony remark- 
ed to Mac: “If you can get along 
without fins I can do without pins.” 
In recent months they have been 
touring Army hospitals, helping to 
restore the morale of shattered vet- 
erans. Mac uses wooden forearms 


| with steel hooks for hands and Tony 
walks on wooden legs. 

They plan to demonstrate in Indus- 
trial plants on this schedule, follow- 
ing Indianapolis: 

Detroit, July 18; Battle Creek, 
Mich., July 21; Philadelphia, July 29; 
Washington, D. C., August 8; Atlanta, 
Ga., August 21; Temple, Ter., Septem- 
ber 9; Chicago, September 15; Brig- 
ham City, Utah, September 23; San 
Francisco, October 5; Auburn, Calif., 
October 9; Mare Island, October 23; 
Sunol, Calif., October 31. 





SASEBO, Japan, bombed in the 
second raid of the B-29s, is the home 
port for one-fourth of the Japanese 
fleet. It was presumed to be filled 
with Jap warships under repairs, 





Civilian Training Begins 
When Combat Slows Down — 


i 


cases, where practicable, contracts 
will be made with local civilian in- 
stitutions.” 


Soldier 
Shows 


“Give me a thousand men who are enter- 
tained, rather than ten thousand who 
have had no entertainment.” 
: —Gen. John J. Pershing. 
In this column the Entertainment 
Section of the Special Services Di- 
vision contributes items on Soldier 
Shows which are in some way in- 
teresting or outstanding. Perhaps 
in these items you will find a sug- 
gestion which will be helpful to you 
in producing your show. 
. > . 








TELEPHONIC WOO 
TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO— 
Several successful GI shows have 

employed the laugh-provoking device 
used on well-known radio program, 
“Blind Date.” The Red River Ord- 
nance U. T. C., Texas, and the Rog 
well Air Field, New Mexico, are the 


latest additions to the list of ine 
Stallations getting much GI fun 
out of “remote control woo by 
*phone.” Here’s the procedure: At 


dead center of the stage, place a 
large screen running length-wise 
from the rear of the stage toward 
the audience. It need cover only as 
much of the stage’s depth as will 
allow three soldiers on one side of 
the screen to be hidden from a girl 
(preferably a pretty one) on the 
other side. Care must be taken that 
all four are visible from the extreme 
left to right sides of the first row of 
audience seats. On each side of the 
screen place a microphone, a table 
with a prop telephone upon it, and 
a chair. The soldiers use their phone 
(ostensibly talking into it but ace 
tually throwing their voices into the 
mike) in an attempt to make a date 
with the girl on the other ’phone. 
The GI’s have never seen the girl 
before, nor do they as they pitch 
woo now, so they must use their 
wits and tongues expertly to ascer- 
tain her name, appearance, likes and 
dislikes, disposition, and any other 
attributes that will add zest to the 
date-making. She, in turn, must 
judge the trio of males as to their 
suitability as escorts and choose 
from the three the lad who makes 
the most favorable impression over 
the wire. The winning “blind dater” 
is either rewarded with an actual 
date with the phoning femme, or 
he is given a prize for his ability 
to score with the “sweet nothings,” 
sight unseen. 
* . 


PRODUCTION HINTS 


CURTAINS AND DRAPES—In 
order to give your bare stage a 
“theatrical feeling,” canvas, sheets, 
theatrical muslin, or blackout cloth, 
three or four feet wide, can be hung 
on each side of the stage, reaching 
from the ceiling to an inch above 
the floor. A piece of this fabric, 
one and one-half to two feet deep, 
can be hung from the ceiling to meet 
the two side pieces. This arrange- 
ment will form a picture frame open 
ing and can be used to conceal bor- 
der lights and curtain tracks you 
may use. If you desire a background, 
any of the four above-mentioned ma- 
terials can be hung completely 
around the stage to hide the walls. 
A pair of front curtains can be made 
with a center opening with hooks, 
grommets (such as found on shower 
curtains), or large safety pins epaced 
about every six inches across the 
top so that the curtain may be made 
to draw on a wire that is strung 
from both sides. The curtain may 
be drawn either by hand or with 
a pulley arrangement such as is 
found on window curtains. Two or 
three of these drawn-curtains can 
be set on stage three or four feet 
behind one another. This arrange- 
ment is very handy for setting a 
scene behind one set of curtains 
while an act is appearing in front 
of it. Additional side pieces can be 
hung on stage to conceal lights or 
entrances of actors. , 

NAZI PROPAGANDA attempted to 
counteract the effect of the estab- 
lishment of Allied shuttle-bombin 
to Russia with the statement tha 
“German air defense is equally 








strong in all directions.” 
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BEFORE ferrying across Salween River in the C-B-I theater, Cpl. Harvey H. Powell, Anthony, 
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Ida., muleskinner and veterinary, and Capt. Harold D. Cain, Herring, N. Y., check pack 
saddles. The American Y-Force Operations Staff is with the Chinese Expeditionary Forces 
merely in an advisory capacity as all combat and service troops engaged in the offensive 


against the Japs are Chinese. 


—Signal Corps Photos. 





Joe’s Diary Recital Of Bravery 


BOUGAINVILLE—Here’s the diary 
of Pfc. Ellis J. Norman, of Pineville, 
La., in his crowded life against the 
Japanese in March as reported by 
his regimental commander: 

March 6—When a large force of 
Japanese approached our main line 
of resistance, Norman was a member 
of a six-man patrol sent out from 
a forward outpost to establish a lis- 
tening post. Acting as scout, he 
detected a cleverly constructed Jap 
ambush in time to warn his com- 
rades. The ambush contained three 
machine guns. 

March 12—Before dawn, the Japs 
attacked in force. They assaulted 
front-line pillboxes under cover of 
darkness, and penetrated our lines. 
Norman participated in counterat- 


tacks, driving part of the enemy 
out. 
March 13 (morning) — Norman’s 


platoon, with orders to locate enemy 
and destroy them, advanced into a 
draw. Japs occupied dug-in positions 
and loosened intense machine gun 
and rifle fire. Doughboys were 
forced to withdraw. 

March 13 (noon) — New counter- 
attack was organized. Norman was 
with a group of Infantrymen, who, 
supported by a tank, attacked 30 
Japs entrenched behind a huge ban- 
yan log. He moved to the front of 
the troops and killed two Japanese 
in dug-in positions. 

March 13 (night) — Norman was 
cne of eight doughboys who spent 
two hours under rifle, mortar and 
machinegun fire, repairing front- 
line barbed wire. Still later, the 
game day, he carried ammunition 
to front-line pillboxes, under enemy 
rifle fire. 

Restful Day 


March 14—Norman spent this day 
firing at the enemy from a pillbox. 

March 15 (morning)—the enemy 
made another heavy attack. A coun- 
terattack was ordered. The Japs 
were dug in behind logs and bushes 
and between the roots of banyan 
trees. It was necessary to send out 
spotters to locate targets. Norman 
was one of the two men chosen for 
this job. 

March 15 (afternoon) — Fighting 
Gesperately to hold the captured 


ground, the enemy placed heavy 
rifle and machinegun fire on the 
spotters. Norman’s comrade was 


killed. Assuming the other man’s 
duties and carrying on with his own, 
he killed two Japs as well as desig- 
nating targets with smoke grenades. 
That night, he and three other men 
occupied a pillbox and within the 
next 36 hours they killed eight Japs 
who had infiltrated to within 10 
yards of the position. 

March 24 (just before dawn)— 
Japs launched a final desperate at- 
tack in a suicidal effort to break 
through our lines. Norman’s pillbox 


was in the path of the main enemy | Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


!assault. The Japs stormed in time 
and again. Firing at point blank 
range he and his comrades repulsed 
;one assault. When dawn came, 12 
|dead Japs lay within a few yards of 
| the beleaguered pillbox. 

| March 24 (early morning)—During 
; the battle, one of Norman’s fellow 
|Infantrymen was wounded, had 
| been given first aid but was in need 
'of medical attention. When it be- 
| came light, Norman determined to 
go and get a medical aid man. Nor- 
man knew that many Japanese were 
in the area. Nevertheless he left 


epen communication trench. As he 
turned a corner in the trench, he 
ran into two Japs. He killed them 
both with his rifle. He knew there 


the pillbox and started through an | 


) were more enemy in the trench but 
he kept going. He encountered two 
more Japanese and killed them. 

March 24 (noon) —Norman’s am- 
munition was running low and de- 
cided to return to his pillbox and 
replenish his supply. He had almost 
reached the entrance of his pillbox 
when two Japanese rushed the door 
in a fanatical attempt to capture 
the position. Norman killed them 
both. He secured additional ammuni- 
tion and again set out to get medical 
aid for his wounded buddy. He re- 
{turned with an aid man. 

Norman is known to have ac- 
counted personally for eight Japs 
'and to have taken part in the killing 
|of at least 20 more during this 
| period, 








Captain Certainly 


WASHINGTON—When Capt. Mau- 
rice L. Britt, Infantry, led eight 
GI's in a daring operation that broke 
up a vicious German counterattack 
during the battle of Mount Rotunda 
and thereby won the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. S/Sgt. James A. 
Light was only a few yards away. 


And later on the Anzio beachhead 


when a Nazi tank scored a lucky hit 


on an Infantry command post and 
Captain Britt was so severely 
wounded that he suffered the loss of 
his right arm, Sergeant Light was 
within a few feet of the Lenoke, 
Ark., hero. 

Sergeant Light’s story was told in 
an interview released by the War 
Department. 

“Captain Britt,” said Light, “was 


‘Come And Get Iv 


NEW YORK—“Come and Get It,” 
a guide to better meals, a handbook 
for mess officers and cooks, contain- 
ing 200 carefully-tested recipes, al! 
based on 100-portion yields, is offered 
free to Army mess officers, stewards 
and cooks by the Institution Dept., 
General Foods Corporation, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The recipes are for soups, main 
dishes and vegetables, salads, sand- 
wiches quick breads, desserts, pies, 
cakes and cookies frostings, sauces 
and beverages. All have been tested 
and found practical to use and com- 
plete in directions. They can be mul- 
tiplied or divided as need be to 
serve greater or fewer numbers. 

Practical menus, tips on menu 
planning, rules for cooking to save 
vitamins and many other special 
chapters provide valuable informa- 
tion for cooks, stewards and mess 
officers and Army mess units. For 
free copies write to Institution Dept., 








General Foods Corporation, 250 Park 


Pitched 'Em 


what we called a real ‘doughboy’s 
| officer.’ I'll never forget what he did 
that day on Mount Rotunda. About 
100 Jerries got through and counter- 
attacked against our right flank. 

“I saw him throw at least 50 hand 
| grenades. Where he got them all I 
|don’t know. He fired his carbine 
{until he had no more ammunition. 
Then he picked up an M-1 rifle and 
jfired it until he could use it no 
| longer, and finally he turned a Ger- 
|man machine gun on the Jerries.” 

| Light added: 

“I give credit to one of the men in 
my section, Private First Class Rob- 
ert Morrow, for saving Captain 
Britt’s life at Anzio. 
| “When the shell hit our command 
post and I saw that the captain was 
badly wounded, I detailed Morrow to 
do what he could for Captain Britt. 
I'm sure it was the expert way in 
which Morrow applied tourniquets to 
the captain’s arm and leg that kept 
him from bleeding to death, because 
he was terribly shot up.” 

Morrow later got the Silver Star 
for laying wire on the beachhead 
under heavy fire. 





| 
| 





Clerk At Front Is 
Given Combat Award 


WASHINGTON-—It isn’t often that 
a soldier is cited for a combat award 
for performing clerical duties. T/5 
Daniel B. Stoops of Chambersburg, 
Pa., achieved the unusual honor when 
he received the Bronze Star Medal 
for meritorious service in direct sup- 
port of combat operations with a 
corps counter-battery section in the 
North African Theater. 

Corporal Stoops aided in the es 
tablishment of a system of filing hos- 
tile battery information, suggesting 
changes that greatly improved the 
record-keeping. 








THOMASVILLE, Ga. — “Victory 
gardens” and speciaized training in 
cooks and bakers schools in New 
Caledonia are making the vegetables 
and pies on Uncle Sam’s South Pacle 
fic menu “almost as good as Mother 
used to make,” according to Cpl, 
Herbert L. Thomasson of Tampa, 
now a patient at Finney General Hos- 
pital, convalescing here from injuries 
received in that theater of opera- 
tions. 

“I was a student of the first Cooks 
and Bakers School to be conducted 
in the South Pacific,” stated Corpor- 
al Thomasson. 

“There were 16 soldiers in the first 
class. Each of us was made an in- 
structor and traveled over the is- 
lands of New Caledonia and Guad- 
alcanal conducting training schools 
among other units of American 
troops. 


“The need for the schools was 





Feats of Daring 
Get Captain DSC 


WASHINGTON—During four flam- 
ing days and nights on the Anzio 
beachhead, Capt. James G. Evans, of 
Clemson, S. C., performed feats of 
daring and leadership which won 
him the Distinguished Service Cross, 
according to announcement of the 
War Department. 

Ordered to defend a vital area 
near an overpass after the enemy 
had driven into a salient near Car- 
rocetta, Captain Evans found him- 
self without a choice of terrain for 
his operations. He was compelled 
to deploy his men on open ground 
without concealment or cover in a 
marshland where it was impossible 
to dig because of water seepage. 

Capt. Merle M. Mitchell, of 
Phoenix, Arizona, battalion executive 
officer says “Captain Evans’ unit was 
under direct German fire from 
medium and heavy caliber artillery.” 

“His troops were bombed and 
strafed and German tanks firing 
point blank at as close range as 200 
vards inflicted many casualties. But 
Captain Evans’ aggressive personal 
direction of his men never faltered 
and his example of extraordinary 
bravery and leadership inspired his 
noncoms and rallied the unit to re- 
pulse the enemy advance.” 

Later Captain Evans crushed an- 
other enemy attack and his efforts 
were instrumental in actions which 
stopped the Germans on the Al- 
bano-Anzio road. 





Two Munitions Ships 
Explode; 350 Killed 


PORT CHICAGO, Calif.—More than 
350 persons were killed in the double 
explosion which shattered two mu- 
nitions ships late Monday night, 
wrecked a Navy loading pier and left 
a “scorched earth” scene in this 
war boom town, northeast of San 
Francisco. Possibly 1,000 persons 
were injured, while every building 
in a radius of two or three miles was 
razed or damaged. 

Material damage caused by the 
blast, one of the most disastrous in 
the country’s history, was put at 
more than $5,000,000, excluding the 
value of the thousands of tons of 
munitions blown up. The munitions 
ships, both almost new, were valued 
at about $4,300,000. A Coast Guard 
crash boat and a fire barge also were 
destroyed and a tanker was damaged. 

Of the dead, 200 to 300 were Navy 
personnel; 15 were Coast Guardsmen 
and 70 Maritime Commission seamen. 


Nurse Says Wounded 
Men Are ‘Grand Kids’ 


NEW YORK — That soldiers 
wounded in the invasion of France 
are “such good kids” and brave to 
the core is the statement of an Army 
nurse in a letter to her sister here. 

“Naturally, these boys are scared 
by the immensity of the fighting, but 
nevertheless they are eager to get 
well so they can hurry back to the 
front and beat the daylights out of 
the guys who put them in the hos- 
pital,” she said. 

As to the nurses themselves, she 
said they are less scared on the 
battlefront in France than they were 
in England during the air raids. 





AMERICAN casualties on Saipan 
in a month's fighting were more 
than double those sustained in six 





months at Guadalcanal. 





Between Battles in South 
Pacific, Joe Tends Garden 


realized,” he continued, “when quane 
tities of dehydrated foods all 
kinds were being supplied for our 
troops and no one knew how to pre- 
pare them to preserve the flavor and 
the full nutritive value. The nutri- 
tive and flavor of dehydrated foods 
can be lesséned, or destroyed, by 
improper soaking, addition of too 
much water, cooking for too long, 
and in other ways, 

“Four instructors were sent over 
from the States at the request of 
our commanding officer, Lt. Col. Har- 
old C. Kirchner, and they supervised 
the work of the island schools. 

“When I returned to the States in 
May there were 59 instructors hold- 
ing schools throughout New Cale- 
donia and Guadalcanal. 


Soldiers Tend Gardens 

“Victory gardens were started on 
the islands as voluntary projects by 
groups of soldiers who tended the 
gardens in their spare time. They 
were tlourishing with potatoes, peas, 
tomatoes, and other vegetables when 
I left. These vegetables- promised to 
be a welcome supplement to the de- 
hydrated foods which our soldiers 


. have learned skillfully to prepare in 


our cooks and bakers classes. 

“Having a successful victory gar- 
den in New Caledonia wasn’t an 
easy task.” Corporal Thomasson de- 
clared. “The Quartermaster could 
furnish seeds and equipment but he 
couldn’t furnish bees, and that was 
what we needed. 

“There were no bees on the island 
to assist in the cross-polination of 
the vegetables; consequently, most 
of them were small—the tomatoes 
and potatoes growing to about the 
size of marbles and golf balls. 

“Our soldiers, with small sticks, 
helved to transplant, by hand, the 
pollen from blossom to blossom in 
the gardens, thus giving Mother Na- 
ture a helning hand in this problem 
and assuring themselves of bigger 
and better vegetables.” 





94th Inf. Now Has 
First Three EIR's 


CAMP M’CANN, Miss.—Maj. Gen. 
Harry J. Malony’s 94th Infantry 
Division boasted the first three “Ex- 
pert Infantry Regiments” in the 
United States Army. 

The 376th Infantry Regiment, 
commanded by Col. Harold H. Mec- 
Clune, a veteran of the North 
African campaign, was the first to 
complete the comprehensive tests, 
and also led the Division in the 
qualifications with a percentage of 
83.2% of its TO strength wearing 
the silver rifles of the EIB. 

The remaining two regiments of 
the Division, the 302nd with 78.2% 
and the 301st with 70.6%, followed 
on successive days to become in 
the order named the first three 
regiments to earn that distinction. 

The climaxing of a long series of 
honors earned by the 94th during 
its training came when General 
Malony pinned the “Expert  In- 
fantry” streamers on the colors of 
his three regiments, the guidons of 
every Infantry battalion in the 
Division, and all but a very few of 
the companies. The awards were 
made at a Division review celebrate 
ing the occasion. 

With the recent bill passed by 
Congress authorizing additional pay 
of $5 per month for wearers of the 
EIB, the 94th is likely to become one 
of the highest paid outfits in the 
service. 


Natives Conduct 
Own ‘Red Cross’ 


WELLINGTON, New Zealand—The 
war’s civilizing influence on the Solo- 
mons was revealed in a statement 
issued by the New Zealand Air 
Force on the rescue of a New Zeas 
land Ventura crew forced down at 
sea while flying from the New Hebs 
brides to Guadalcanal. 

Paddling ashore at a remote is 
land, the fliers were taken by the 
natives to a hut marked “hospital, 
containing a bed, drugs and a white 
gown marked with a Red Cross. 

The fliers slept in blankets and 





linen and next day they found wa- 
ter, soap, towels, safety razors and 
shaving brushes awaiting them. 

They were invited to stay for @ 
month, but they were picked up by 
a small ship the same day. 
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Plays-A Lone Hand! 


Yank Ghost Comes Back After 
Working Behind German Lines 


WITH THE 36TH 


eDIVISION, Italy — Alone behind | 


German lines, given up for dead by 
his own men, Ist Lt. Robert T. Hef- 
lin, 36th Infantry Division, accom- 
lished a perilous patrol] mission in 
taly. 

Heflin’s company was in a defen- 
sive position on the slopes of Mount 
Cannavinelle. He was assigned to 
lead a seven-man patrol into Ger- 
man-held territory to determine the 
location of the German main line of 
resistance in the vicinity of San 
Pietro. 

He moved to a position on the 
road leading into San Pietro, well 
inside the German lines. Under cov- 
er of darkness he led his patrol 
across the road and up the slopes 
to his front of 300 yards. 

Nazis Open Fire 

The patrol was forced to take 
cover because of enemy flares. When 
the patrol moved forward again, the 
men encountered Germans who 
hurled hand grenades. Four enemy 
machine guns, two on each flank, 
opened fire. 

Lieutenant Heflin crawled back to 
his second in command and ordered 
a withdrawal of the patrol to reor- 
ganize. Waiting unti] his men were 
able to withdraw, he then started to 
erawl back to his former position 
when he was fired upon by the 
enemy and was forced to take cover. 

The patrol, believing the leader 
had been killed, returned to its com- 
pany. Having remained in position 
until things quieted down, Lieuten- 
ant Heflin cautiously crawled back 
to locate his patrol. Unable to find 
them, he continued on his mission 
alone. 

While the enemy was searching 
for him he crawled to the flank of 
the machine gun position and ad- 
vanced to within 400 yards of San 
Pietro. 

Carefully observing 


enemy re- 





Busy Press Bees 
Now in Own Hive 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—The Pub- 
lic Relations Office at Fort Benning, 
which furnishes newspapers and 
press associations throughout the 
nation with an average of 50 general 
news stories a week on “America’s 
Most Complete Army Post,” has 
moved into a new office which com- 
bines the Public Relations Office's 
newspaper and radio activities under 
one roof. 

Located in one wing of Post Head- 
quarters, the new office has a sound- 
proof studio in addition to housing 
the general newspaper activities and 
The Bayonet, all-post newspaper. 
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no more 
yards apart. 


En route, he observed a group of to get through this network of en- 


Germans, and crawlirg toward them, 


INFANTRY | placement and troop dispositions, he mation about the enemy’s main line 
began his movement to his own /of resistance, and located targets for 
lines, working his way through the (artillery fire. 
|enemy’s final protective line, past | American Infantry troops were able 
than 30 to make a successful attack. 


he reached a position from which | 


/he threw a hand grenade into their 


midst. 

In spite of being subjected to ma- 
chine gun fire, he was able to return 
to his company. 

Gets Information 





Battle Vets Have Gay 
As They Await Ressshpemneti 


CAMP GORDON. JOHNSTON, Fila. 
—‘Home. was never like this,” say 


battle veterans returned to Camp) 


Gordon Johnston to live the life of 
Riley for a week as they meet high 
ranking state and camp figures, go 
to movies and tour this Army Serv- 
ice Forces Training Center for a 
good look-see while they decide 
which job to take when they start 
working. 

In a program which may serve as 
a model for other overseas veterans, 
these Gordon Johnston soldiers are 


Four Nude Pilots 
Have Chilly Ride 
On Hasty Flight 


ALLIANCE ARMY AIR BASE, 
Neb.—It would have been pretty 
embarrassing, to say the least, if 
Capt. Albert H. Burr, of Coral 
Gables, Fla., had had to bail out 
of his fighter plane during an en- 
counter with Japs over New 
Guinea one sunshiny day while 
he was stationed there. 

The captain, now at this Troop 
Carrier Command base, was taking 
a sunbath with three other pilots 
in New Guinea when an air raid 
alarm sounded. They took off on 
the triple and leaped into the 
cockpits of their P-39s—strictly in 
the nude. There simply wasn't 
time to dress. 

Up they went, with nothing on 
but their Mae West life jackets. 
Luckily, nothing happened. But 
when they hit 25,000 feet—well, 
Captain Burr still shivers when he 
thinks about it. 














Prnoto. 


—DSignai Corps 


DEVICE for quick figuring of distance from weapon to target 
in yardage by mils without aid of field glasses is demon- 
strated by S/Sgt. Paul J. Torck, of Co. A, 55th Armd. Inf. Bn., 


at Camp Cooke, Calif. 


His suggestion, which has been ap- 


ee by the Commanding General, Brig. Gen. Charles S. 
ilburn, of the Eleventh Armored Division, makes for speed 
in establishing target range. The notches on the scale ruler 


give distance in mils. 


| verified by ground examination of 
_ Lieutenant Heflin _ obtained infor this: patrol report. 


, given one week's orientation and In- 


As a consequence, 


Of the numerous patrols ordered 


;emy defense, only Lieutenant Heflin 
succeeded. 

The fact that Lieutenant Heflin 
worked his way through enemy mine 
fields and fortifications was later 
proved by the capture of San Pietro, 
where information he reported was 





Life 


troduction to the ASFTC, during 
which time they will decide which 
job they fit and vice versa. 

Here is the way the time flies in 
the heavenly week: 

Day One—Tour camp and meet 
ranking officers. 

Day Two—See the movies. Hear 
a review of the functions of the 
Army Service Forces Training Cen- 
ter and the ASF. 

Day Three—Drive the DUKW’'s, 
famed 2%-ton amphibious truck. 

Day~- Four — Watch the Harbor 
Craft boys whip the boats around. 

Day Five—To Tallahassee to see 
the big shots in Florida's capital. 

Day Six—Picnie at world famous 
Wakulla Springs where bathing beau- 
ties abound and where the under- 
water shots for the “Tarzan” pictures 
are made. 

Day Seven—Rest. 

Co-operating in fitting the right 
veteran to the right job, the Morale 
Services and Classification and As- 
signment Branches even help the 
former fighters in their personal af- 
fairs. Those in charge of this de- 





furloughs, medical attention 
other details which might have puz- 
zled fighting men. 
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HEAVY fighting on the French front didn't prevent Cpl. 


Michael Delimen, of Glassport, 


Pa., from acquiring a mascot. 


He brings his bunny with him when he returns from the 
fighting theater for a weil-deserved rest. 





Munitions Out 
Twenty Times, 


WASHINGTON — American assem- 
bly lines in April turned out 20 times 
the amount of munitions produced in 
July, 1940, when the defense program 
was started, the War 
Board announced this week. 

With the average of 1943 produc- 
tion taken as 100 per cent, munitions 


output reached a peak in November, | 


Production | 


put Increased 
Survey Shows 


showed that construction of war 
plants had passed the expansion 
phase. During the last quarter of 


1940 construction volume constituted 
more than half the munitions output, 


| but in April this year had dropped 
iS less than 5 per cent. 


The peak 
month was August, 1942. 
A downward trend was revealed in 


1943, with 118 per cent of average | several types of munitions. Ship pro- ° 


monthly production, but dropped to | 
114 per cent in April this year. Mu- 
nitions output includes ships, air-| 


and electronic equipment. 
The four-year production survey 





Papers Published 
‘Under Fire’ For 
Frontline Troops 





ON THE NORMANDY FRONT— 
American combat troops in foxholes 
within a few hundred yards of the 
German lines are not going without | 
their newspapers. 


“The Sniper,” a mimeographed | 
sheet, and “The Fox Hole News,” a 
typewritten news bulletin, are being | 
issued daily. Both pick up their 
news from radio broadcasts, and 
early each morning, the sheets are 
delivered to frontline troops 
belly-crawling doughboys under rak- 
ing fire from Nazi snipers and ma- 
chine gunners. 

“The Sniper” is edited by Capt. 
James C. McNamara, formerly of 
the Minneapolis Journal, who also | 
wrote sports for the AP and edited 
Radio Newsreel. “Fox Hole News” 
is published by Sgt. John Stasko, 
of the 29th Infantry Division, former 
radio maintenance man. 


Sergeant Invites 
Sampling of Chow 


CAPE GLOUCESTER—Mess Ser- 
geant Norman D. Ross, Des Moines, 
Ia., is the target of all Army cooks 
on New Britain. 

When a newspaper reporter assert- 
ed Sergeant Ross’ chow was the best 
on this jungle-covered island, other 
cooks immediately took exception. 
Numerous letters of protest were re- 
ceived by The Foxhole Digest. 

Then Sergeant Ross answered. 

“Why do the men always come 
back for seconds?” he asked. "Be- 
cause my boys are the best cooks and 
bakers...” 

To settle the controversy, Sergeant 
Ross has invited a board of authori- 
ties on GI chow to sample the chow 
of each mess sergeant. 





tion is pending. 





by | 


One Plant Turns 
Out Billions In 
Small Ammunition 


ST. LOUIS—If the English Channel 
could be bridged for Allied invasion 
forces now pouring into France, the 
| bridge could be completely carpeted 
| with the ammunition produced by 
a single American plant. 

Laid side by side and end to end, 
the rifle and machine gun ammuni- 
tion already produced by the St. 
Louis Ordnance Plant could cover a 
cartridge causeway 80 miles long 
and 150 feet wide. 


The announcement of the produc- 


| tion of five billion cartridges required 
| for this mythical bridge, was made 


by John M. Olin, vice president of 
| Western Cartridge Company, which 
operates the mammoth Ordnance 
Plant through its subsidiary, the 
United States Cartridge Company. 
The production of this single plant 
which is the world’s largest maker 
of calibers .30 and .50 rifle and ma- 
chine gun ammunition, is now 46% 
greater than the total of all small 
arms produced by all U. S. plants 
in the first World War, Mr. Olin said. 


Flabbergasted, But 
Proud Says Colonel 
As Wife Joins WACs 


FORT OGLETHORPE, Ga.—From 
an Army officer in the European 
Theater of Operations came this ca- 
ble to his wife when she joined the 
Women’s Army Corps: 

“Congratulations, Private Beck. 
Counting on you for a good job. 
Flabbergasted, but proud!” 

The officer is Lt. Col. Clarence E. 
Beck, who wears the Croix de Guerre 
of the last war and the Silver Star 
of World War II. His wife is Pvt. 
Margaret I. Beck, who is now in 








The investiga- | 


basic training here. Private Beck 
joined the Corps to serve with the 
| Air Transport Command, 


duction reached 119 per cent in No- 
vember, 1943, but had dropped to 110 
per cent in Avril. Combat and motor 


tail help in adjustment of back pay,| craft, guns, ammunition, combat and ‘vehicle output had dropped in April 
and! motor vehicles, and communications | from the neak 111 per cent of July, 


1943. to 82 per cent. Gun and fire- 
control items were 111 per cent in 
November, 1943, and 89 per cent In 
April. 

Aircraft production hit its peak In 
March, 1944, when it stood at 153 per 
cent. In April it was 141 per cent. 
Ammunition was 120 per cent in No- 
vember. 1943, dropped to 101 per cent 
in January, but came back to 113 per 
cent in April. 





New Command Is Created 
HONOLULU —A subdivision base 
command in the Central Pacific area, 
| under Maj. Gen. Henry T. Burgin, is 
announced. It is charged with the 
defense’ of the Hawaiian Islands, the 
islands of Christmas and Fanning in 
the Line group, and Canton in the 
Phoenix group. 
|MIO Officer Also Named PRO 
CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — Capt. 
Winfield E. Ohlson, of Worcester, 
military intelligence officer here, has 
also been named public relations offi- 
cer for this camp. 

















ARMY AND WAVY CHOSE 
CHARMS CANDY TABLETS 
FOR EMERGENCY RATIONS 


CharmsCo. Bloomfield, N. J. 
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HERE, where the Germans have converted many of the solid 
stone French houses into strongpoints, and artillery bombing 
don't always drive them out, one of our rifle squads has been 
held up by such a strongpoint and the men are going about 
their business of taking it. Can you discover the mistakes 
they are making before checking the answers on this page? 
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Pickin’ Up Papers 





“The Cadet,” post paper of the 
®anta Ana, Calif., air base, had a 


Hever and illuminating cartoon last) 
week illustrating the principles of, 


plane identification. 
mated characters to represent plane 
— and dubbed the cartoon “Just 
lane Personal.” 
Sergt. Mikos has an interesting and 
attractive cartoon called “Private 


They used ani-| 


Puns” in the “Golden Gate Guardian” | 


ublished for the personnel of the 
Ban Francisco Harbor Defense. One 


pf Mikos’ star characters is Cholly | 


Confooie, who say “A paratrooper is 
a GI guy who climbs down trees he 
mever climbed up.” 

Lincoln Nebraska's “Bomb Bay 
Messenger” has just finished the Best 
Day Room and Best War Room con- 
tests with the two lucky squadrons 
getting $100. Good incentive to po- 
lice up the joint. On the back page 
was a spread of pictures showing 
how to win such dough for such 
doin’s. 

The Camp Cooke, “Clarion,” Calif., 
has just finished its “Why We 
Fight” essay series, the winner be- 
Ing T/Sergt. Wendell Petty. And 
now the “Clarion” is coming out with 
a series of articles on the history of 
democracy attempting to show that 


democracy is a slow, but sure, pro- | 


cess. 

The Sheppard Field “Texacts” at 
that Lone Star airfield carries an in- 
Jeresting picture and caption about 
two men of the same name, same 
rank and of the same section on the 
field. Hear ye, they are Corpls. 
Charles J. Davis ,of personnel. The 
eatch, one is from Colorado and 
the other from Texas. 

Recognizing the second birthday 
of the 14th Air Force, the CBI 
“Roundup,” printed in India, gives 
in effect a complete and understand- 
ing story of the most unpublicized 
air force in our Army. 
~As.a matter of eliminating the 
AWOL rate, the Elgin Field Fla. 
“Eagle” prints a cartoon which 
shows Hitler and Hirohito leering at 
p GI carrying a burdensome sack on 
which are listed the boys who have 

one “over the hill” during the pre- 

loug week from the field. 

Giving the Medical Department its 
Just dues, the “Block Buster,” Gulf- 
port Army Air Field, Miss., features 





a pictorial page on the hospital fa- 
cilities and personnel. Last week 
they paid a pictorial visit to Ward 
One—“Medical Sanctuary for Sol- 
diers’ Dependents.” 


A candid gallery with snappy cap- 
tions and short biogs to fit is an 
alluring addition to the “Shot ’n 
Shell” from California’s Camp San 
Luis Obispo. 

Sergt. Howie Wyrauch has caught 
the spirit of reveille very well in 
his cartoon appearing in last week’s 
Fort Niagara, N. Y., mimeographed 
sheet. It really is a rib tickler. 

A popular feature of the “Prairie 
Schooner” at Camp Phillips Salina, 
Kan., is the column, “The Private 
Life of an Army Wife.” Now we've 
seen it all. 


To Take Up Matters 
Of Pearl Harbor 


WASHINGTON—The Secretary of 
War has appointed.a board of offi- 
cers “to ascertain and report the 
facts relating to the attack made by 
Japan” on Hawaii on December 7, 
1941, which will take up the long- 
delayed Kimmel-Short matter. 

Lt. Gen. George Grunert has been 
named president of the Board. 
The other members are Maj. Gen. 
Henry D. Russell and Maj. Gen. 
Water H: Frank. 

The Board will convene at Wash- 
ington at the call of its president 
and will hold sessions at such times 
and places as are required. 


Flier Gets Life For 
Decapitating Autoist 


MARANA FIELD, Ariz. —2nd Lt. 
Howard E. Stittsworth, Luke Field 
flier, whose plane bounced down the 
highway near Wittmann June 22 and 
decapitated Earl W. Nepple, Los An- 
geles hotel man, was found guilty on 
all counts, including that of murder, 
and confinement for life at hard la- 
bor was ordered by court martial. 

2nd Lt. Dean C. Fundingsland, 
senior officer in the plane with Stit- 
tsworth, was convicted of violating 








Silver Star, the Swedish Medal com- 


| United States Military Academy in 








CO TE EB ES RS 
HEADQUARTERS, ARMY. 
GROUND FORCES-—Lt. Gen. Ben | 


Lear has assumed command of the 
Army Ground Forces, succeeding Lt. 
Gen. Lesley J. McNair, who has been 
transferred to an important but un- 
announced post. General McNair has 
had command of the Army Ground 
Forces since its inception in March, 
1942. 

General Lear has served with the 
Army in the Philippines, in Cuba, 
and has seen service on the Mexican 
border and the Panama Canal. 


The general has been awarded the 


memorating the Olympiad at Stock- 
holm, which was conferred on him 
by the King of Sweden. 

Officers, enlisted men and civilians 
of Headquarters, Army Ground 
Forces, bought $50,321.68 worth of 
War Bonds during the first month 
of the Fifth War Loan drive. 

Brig. Gen. Bethel Simpson, former 
commanding general of the Ordnance 
Training Center at Santa Anita, 
Calif, has been named chief of the 
Ground Ordnance Section at Head- 
quarters, Army Ground Forces, it was 
disclosed today by General Lear. | 
General Simpson, a graduate of the | 





| 


1911, was Commanding General of | 
the Ordnance Replacement Training | 
Center, Aberdeen Proving Grounds, | 
Md., prior to his California assign- 
ment. 

The following named officers also 
have reported to this headquarters 
for permanent duty: Capt. John W. 
Steedly, Jr., CAC, assigned to the 
Ground G-4 Section and Lt. Col. 
Frank H. Britton, CAV, assigned to 
the Ground G-2 Section. 

HEADQUARTE RS§&, CAVALRY 
SCHOOL:—Five cavairy officers of 
the Colombian army were attached 
last week to the 127th Cavalry Re- 
connaisance Squadron as observers 
and will be enrolled August 12th in 
the 25th officers’ advanced class. 
They are 1st Lts. Omar Gutierrez 
Ospina, Eduardo Roman Bazurto, 
Luis Barrera Mutis, Alvaro Berrera 
Calderon, and Jaime E. Gaitan Yan- 
guas. 

Capt. Thomas S. Pettit was ap- 
pointed acting S-4 of the Cavalry 
School. 

The 602d Separate Tank Company 
(Light), recently assigned here as 
school troops after more than two 
and a half years’ service in Alaska 
and the Aleutians, was reorganized 





‘Military Review’ 
Features Article 
By General Arnold 


WASHINGTON — An article by 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Chief of 
Army Air Forces, is the leading fea- 
ture of the July issue of “Military 
Review,” a magazine published 
monthly by the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

In “Isolation of the Battlefield by 
Air Power,” General Arnold vividly 
tells of accomplishments of fliers on 
all fronts; what air power has meant 
to Ground Forces in affording pro- 
tection and in “softening up” enemy 
offensives, and asserts the tremend- 
ous expenditures necessary for the 
air program have paid exceedingly 
rich dividends. 

Edited by Col. Frederick M. Bar- 
rows, “Military Review” is devoting 
considerable space to its Foreign 
Military Digests, carrying special 
articles from all countries. 





Glareless Glass 


SOUTHBRIDGE, Mass.—By a new 
method of reducing light reflections 
from glass and other materials, 
glareless glass has been made possi- 
ble, according to announcement by 
the American Optical Company. 

Surface treatment which reduces 
reflections on large areas of glass, 
plastics, varnished wood, oil paint- 
ing, glossy paper and photographs 
is the new discovery. 

Possible postwar applications of 
the new technique include the re- 
moval of annoying or dangerous 
light reflections from auto wind- 
shields and dashboards, eye glasses, 
shop windows and cases, clocks, 





fiying regulations, His dismissal was 
recommended, 


paintings, photographs and camera 
and instrument lenses. 


Straight 


| Col. G. W. Croker; all of Headquar- 


| M. Banks of the Antiaircraft Artil- 


without change of station, assign-|the Italian maintenance battalion 


ment or designation. The command- 
ing officer is Capt. George W. Turner. 

The Cavalry School provided one | 
of the continental pickups on the! 


Army Hour radio program July 9. | 


Col. Christian Knudsen, executive 
officer of the Cavalry School, Fort 
Riley, Kan., and Lt. Col. Brainard 
S. Cook, instructor in the school’s 
department of tactics, left recently 
for new assignments. 

HEADQUARTERS, ANTIAIR- 
CRAFT 'COMMAND:—An inspection 
team headed by Col. Milo G, Cary, | 
assistant chief of staff, visited the) 
Antiaircraft Artillery Training Cen- 
ters at Fort Bliss, Tex., and Camp 
Haan, Calif., to observe and check 
supply and maintenance procedures. 
The officers making up the team 
were Lt. Col. Charles R. Longaneck- 
er; Maj. Berne E. Miller; Capt. Lay- 
ton E. Allen; Maj. Jack R. Babson; 
Capt. S. E. Rickenbacker, and Ist Lt. 
E. E. Bamber; Capt. Richard E. Cox; 
and Capt. E. W. Seay, all of this 
headquarters. 

Among the visitors here last week 
were Brig. Gen. La Rhett L. Stuart; 
Lt. Col. D. B. Johnson; Lt. Col J. G. 
Bain; Lt. Col. M. B. Lampl; and Lt. 


| 


ters Army Ground Forces; Maj. J. 


lery School. 


HEADQUARTERS ANTIAIR- 
CRAFT ARTILLERY SCHOOL: 
Twenty-five newly-commissioned offi- 
cers, graduates of the Class of 1944 
at the United States Military Acad- 
emy, arrived at the Antiaircraft Ar- 
tillery School to begin a 13-weeks’ 
course in antiaircraft artillery. 

Capt. C. C. Lewis of the Australian 
Army, H. A. A., visited the gun de- 
partment of the Antiaircraft Artil- 
lery School to study AA equipment. 

HEADQUARTERS, ARMORED 
CENTER:—The fourth anniversary 
of the ist Armored Division, known 
as “Old Ironsides,” was observed at 
Fort Knox recently in an impressive 
ceremony dedicating a bronze me- 
morial to the activation of the divi- 
sion. A group of Fort Knox officers 
and enlisted men who formerly had 
been members of the division were 
guests of honor at the ceremony. 
Following the dedication, dances 
were held for the guests of honor 
at the Fort Knox Officers’ Club and 
Service Club No. 1. 

Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, com- 
manding general, Army Service 
Forces, made a flying visit to Fort 
Knox recently, accompanied by Maj. 
Gen, James L. Collins, commanding 
general of the Fifth Service Com- 








mand. General Somervell inspected 


The Week's News of the Army Ground Forces 
from Headquarters 


in Washington 





shops where former Italian prisoners 
of war, now on a “co-belligerent” 
status, are busy reconditioning ord, 
nance for the front. 


Experiments recently concluded in 
the “cold room” of the Armored 
Medical Research Laboratory at Fort 


| Knox have shown no basis for the 


widely-held assumption that certain 
races can stand the cold better than 
others. The experiments, conducted 
under the supervision of Capt, S. M. 
Horvath, have thrown much light 
on the ability of men to withstand 
cold and on the best methods of 
protecting fighting men against the 
effects of the cold. Among other 
things, the experiments have shown 
that no appreciabie acclimatization 
to cold takes place with exposure te 
low temperatures. 

Three battalions of the 12th Arm- 
ored Division welcomed new com. 
manding officers recently. Maj. Niche 
olas Novosel became Commanding 
Officer of the 43d Tank Battalion, 
Maj. Henry E. Halton took over the 
119th Armored Engineers and Maj, 
John W. Cunningham assumed com- 
mand of the 17th Armored Battalion. 

HEADQUARTERS, ARMORED 
SCHOOL—The commanding generals 
of all Armored Divisions in the 
United States together with one com- 
bat command commander from each 
division, and officers of the Cavalry, 
Field Artillery, Infantry, and Tank 
Destroyer Schools, gathered at Fort 
Knox for the first of a series of 
conferences conducted by the staff of 
the Armored School. 

The visiting officers launched im. 
mediately into a series of conferences, 
demonstrations and practical work in 
gunnery, communications, tank main- 
tenance, training literature and tac. 
tical employment of armored units. 
The program was designed to keep 
officers abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in armored warfare. 
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—Pvt. Chas. Cartwright, ASFTC, Ft. Leonard Wood, Me. 


“Let's not dilly-dally, Leftel—the others are almost finished 
with THEIR foxholes.” 
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—Signal Corps Photo. 


WAITING for action near §t. Lo, France, S/ Sgt. Eugene Schmitz, Roseland, Neb., catches 
a well-earned nap as Cpl. Raymond C Slack, of Milwaukee, stands guard. 





Army Times Preferred 
By Joes, Survey Shows 


(Continued from Page 1) 
likings for magazines. This survey 
was based on samplings of soldier 
preferences outside the United 
States and on cross-sections of mag- 
azine sales at many post exchanges 
inside the United States. The results 
of these tests were checked against 
other analyses of magazines liked by 
soldiers, including statistics of mag- 
azines actually subscribed to by in- 


dividual soldiers overseas and pe-| Flyi 


Dime Detective Photoplay 

Dime Western Physical Culture 

Doc Savage Pic 

Doll Mystery Picture Scoop 
Books Police Comics 

pon Winslow Police Gazette 
iownbeat Popular Comics 

Esquire Popular Mechanics 

Expose Detective Popular 

Famous Funnies Photography 


Feature Comics 
Field & Stream 
Flash Comics 


Popular Science 
Prize mee 


ying adio Hit Songs 


rlodic reports by Army Libraries of | Flying Aces Radio News 

the magazines soldiers ask for. | hm Tae Ranch Romances 
Through this comprehensive study | Front Page Mepeene 

it was found which magazines were|_ Detective Readers Digest 

now preferred by the Army’s mil- —— Animals Real Story 

lions of readers. The Army will | Good Housekeeping seo 

check this “preference list” from | Harper's Toate Renae 


time to time for any future changes 
in preference. 

Any magazine included on the 
published “preference list” may be 
delivered by the Army free to sol- 


diers or sold or made available un-| judg 


der Army sponsorship to soldiers in- 
side or outside the United States, 
irrespective of its political content. 


The Army ia at present furnishing |] 


free to soldiers overseas some 
£900,000 copies each month of 21 
magazines on the “preference list,” 
which were leaders in the survey. 
The law does not require the Army 
to furnish all the magazines or any 
specific magazine on the “preference 
list.” 


Others Available 

In addition to magazines on the 
“preference list,” any other magazine 
that does not contain prohibited 
political content may be made avail- 
able by the Army to soldiers. In 
this way, many technical, fiction, or 
Specialist magazines are also avail- 
able for soldier reading. 

Furthermore, the Jaw does not pre- 
vent any soldier from subscribing 
to any magazine that he wants or 
having it mailed to him by family 
or friends at home in accordance 
with his request. 

The complete list of the 189 mag- 

nes of general circulation in the 
nited States for which preference 

soldiers has been determined 
llows: 












Ace Comics Modern Short 
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venture 
venture Novel a 
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American Songs 
mics 
apesing Detective 
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rican Magazin America 
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raphy 


‘ony 
frny and Navy 
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Army and Navy Western 





Register 

y ‘3 ronet 

y Times Cosmopolitan 
toundin Qountry ntleman 
iclence- on aredevil Comics 
antic Mont ective Comics 
Viation ective Story 








Harper’s Bazaar venin 
Headline Detective a a - ° 
H Science Digest 
Scientific American 
Screen Guide 
Screen Romances 
Screenland 
Secrets 

Sensation Comics 
Shadow Comics 





Infantry Journal 
Inside Detective 
udge 

Jungle Comics 
King Comics 




















Ladies’ Home Shadow, The 
Journal Short orice 

o Silver Screen 
aw Sing Songs 

“a ays 

Life Story Smash Comics 
Look jong 

Looney Tunes jong Parade 

Mademoiselle parkler Comics 

Magazine Digest peed Comics 

Magic Comics Sports Afield 

Marvel Comics Star Western 
aster Comics Stardom 
aster Detective §tar-Spangled 

McCall's Comics 
echanix tartling Detective 
Illustrated uper Comics 
ilitary Comics Super-Magician 


M 

Military Review 
Minican. 

Modern Romances 
Modern Screen 
Motion Picture 


‘omics 
Target Comics 
Ten Story Western 
Terry Toon Comics 
Thrilling Comics 





Movieland Thrilling Detective 
Movie Life Time 
Movie Show Timely Detective 
Movie Stars Parade Tip Top Comics 
Movie Story True 
Movies rue Confessions 
Murder Mystery rue Detective 
Mystery ove rue Experiences 
Classic rue Romance 
National Comics True Story 
National Detective Vorue 
National Walt Disney 
Geographic ‘omics 
Negro Digest Western Novel 
New Yorker assic 
Newsweek estern Story 
itty hiz Comics 
cial Detective ings mics 
nibook oman’s Home 
r Arm Companion 
tdoor Life Wow Comics 
ersonal Romances Your Life 





Men on Furlough 
Find Extra Jobs 


PHILADELPHIA—More than 450 
soldiers, sailors and marines in the 
last week have proven a big help in 
easing the manpower shortages in 
critical war industries by accepting 
jobs for the period of their furloughs, 
according to Frank L, McNamee, reg- 
ional War Manpower Commission. 

“These men have been conditioned 
for this work by their long training 
here and under battle conditions, 
Mr. McNamee said. “They are han 
dling in a satisfactory manner tough 
jobs in forges and foundries.” 


Chindit Army 
Polyglot But 
All Fighters 


C-B-I THEATER (Chindit Head- 
quarters)—Thirty-one different races 
and nationalities were represented 
in a group picture of Chindits taken 
recently. Representatives of several 
other nations were qualified for in- 
clusion but duties prevented their 
attendance. 

The Australian, New Zealand and 
Canadian RAF men were called upon 
to fly at the last moment. There were 
present, American, Rhodesian, and 
Polish officers, a Scottish R.S.M., 
English, South African and Welsh 
NCOs, an Irish signalman, Jap- 
American, Lushai, Karen and Burma- 
Gurkha Havildars.. Others races rep- 
resented were Chinese, Bengali, 
Perso-Chinese, Anglo-Chinese, Anglo- 
Portugese, Austro-Chinese, Anglo- 
Malayan, Jat, Portuguese, Garwhall, 
Assamese, Hindu-Gurkha, Brahmin, 
Mangalorian, Sikh, Chin, Punjabi- 
M’dan, and—prominent, spruce and 
benevolent figure—B.S.M. Moma 
Bedd, of Nigeria. 

Duties held up the Filipino, Path- 
am, Singalese and Dutchman; the 
Russian was sick, the Egyptian had 
been sent to his depot and the Ma- 
drassi arrived too late. 

The Englishman’s name was Scott, 
the Welshman’s Murphy and there 
was a Scottish ring about the Irish- 
man’s McSeveney. 


Possibly Wanted 
Hair Cut, Shave 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Pvt. Irwin 
Bluestone, former comedian and 
now a member of the Eastern Per- 
sonnel Reassignment Center, once 
captured 25 Italian prisoners against 
his will. 

The Italians rushed up to Blue- 
stone during a battle in Italy, threw 
up their hands and began to jabber 
in their native language. Being a 
medical soldier and having work to 
do, he tried to shoo them off but 
they insisted. Bluestone shrugged 
his shoulders and took them in to 
his commanding officer. 

The CO chided the captor and 
threatened to take his weapons 
away from him. They consisted of 
a pair of shears and a few rolls of 
bandage. 


Italian Youths Would 
Keep On Fighting Nazi 


WASHINGTON —The Bari radio 
reports in a domestic broadcast that 
anti-Fascist youths at a meeting in 
Rome had approved an “order of the 
day” in which they asked to be al- 
lowed to continue “on the battle- 
field” the fight against the Germans 
started by the Italian resistance 
movement and guerrillas. 

The broadcast, reported by the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
said that those attending the meet- 
ing were members of various polit- 











ical parties, 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
exact target—his commanding officer. 

Japanese citizens are laboring 
under the impression that the Jap 
air force had a very successful 
month during June. A Japanese 
Imperial Headquarters announce- 
ment, recorded by Federal Com- 
munications Commission, stated 
that a total of 1,460 enemy planes, 
including 11 B-29’s, had been shot 
down while losing 369 of their own. 

The Allied planes were “shot 
down, heavily damaged or set 
ablaze,” while of the Jap losses 
“3A2 were self-blasted or failed to 
return and 27 were damaged on 
the ground.” 

According to the Jap figures 165 
Allied planes were shot down in 
the South Pacific area, 897 in the 
Central Pacific area and 81 in the 
China area. 

Nice news for the home folks! 





The cold-blooded massacres of vir- 
tually the entire population of the 
Greek village of Distomo and the 
French village of Oradowsuh-Glane 
and the burning of both towns by 
vengeance-mad German soldiers has 
been reported. 

One thousand died in the Distomo 
slaughter and 1,100 in the French vil- 
lage. Revenge for the deaths of Ger- 
man soldiers was given as the rea- 
son for the massacres. 





Lieut. Thomas R. Wilson 
knocked down a Jap fighter over 
Burma but got separated from his 
P-51 unit in doing so. Over his 
radio he heard a P-51 had been 
hit and that the pilot might have 
to bail out. 

Scouting around Thomas saw a 
man parachuting to the ground. 
Knowing the Japs had shot de- 
fenseless airmen, he carefully fol- 
lowed him down and marked the 
spot on his map. 

His story was greeted with 
laughter. The airmen, his mates 
explained, was a Jap. 





Despite mud and rain, men on the 
Imphal plain greeted Noel Coward 
with enthusiasm. A trench mortar 
down the road added realism to the 
scene as Coward’s sophisticated lyrics 
were applauded by the armed audi- 
ence. 





War has now created the “Hitch- 
skyer.” Stationed in the Marshalls 
with an Army bomber squadron when 
his 30-day furlough came, Ist Lt. 
Robert F. Gavin “hitchskied” air 
rides on military planes to Hawaii 
and then to mainland, landing at 
Buffalo. But he had to cough up 
$12.50 in cash for a ticket to Win- 
throp, Mass., but didn’t kick on the 
total cost of his trip half-way- 
around-the-world. 





Forty-eight German prisoners of 
war went on strike in the Fifth 
Service Command claiming they 
were unable to make more than 40 
cents a day picking cherries on a 
farm near Waterville, O. Investiga- 
tion showed the PW’s were eating 
more cherries than they were putting 
in their 10-gallon buckets. They were 
placed in confinement and the diet 
was changed to bread-and-water. 





Two hundred German war pris- 
oners, dissatisfied with working 
conditions at a food-processing 
plant, planned a strike. Col. John 
M. McDowell, of the Second Serv- 
ice Command at Buffalo, issued an 
ordert “Book of Genesis, chapter 
Ill, verse 19,” MP’s got out their 
Bibles and the prisoners were read 
the reference: “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread till thou 
return unto the ground.” Hint 


31% of Wac Applicants 
Lack Physical Fitness 


WASHINGTON — Physical fitness 
rejections of applicants for service 
in the Women’s Army Corps were 
31 per cent, according to figures just 
given out, this being but 2% of “turn 
downs” of men applying for military 
service. 

The Wac figure covers women from 
20 to 50 years. It is based on a 
physical examination comparable 
with that given Army officers and 
designed to eliminate women who 








cannot stand routine duties, 


Pole With White Flag On It 
Nazi's Only Secret Weapon 


worked, 





Post-war readjustment need have 
no terrors for 1st Lt. John W. Du- 
mont, of San Francisco. While he’s 
had no experience as a hog-caller, 
his vocal blast at St. Lo brought 
nine Germans crawling from their 
foxholes in surrender, and Dumont 
could easily land a job as there 
never has been a surplus of good 
“hog callers.” 





Possibly envious of Gen. Mont- 
gomery, noted for his large collec- 
tion of pets—pupples, canaries, rab- 
bits, etc.—Gen, Eisenhower is re- 
ported to have started a zoo of his 
own by acquiring a little goat while 
on a cheering visit to troons in 
the Normandy front line. While 
goats generally incline to the 
comic-side, this dirty fellow looked 
pathetic as it came out of a de- 
vastated barnyard and it imme- 
diately adopted “Ike.” 





Their son honorably. discharged 
after combat duty and their grand- 
son too young to enlist, Grandpa 
Rumley at Somers, Mont., tried for 
service but was rejected as too old. 
Pride of the family at stake, Grand- 
ma Rumley called on the Women’s 
Army Corps and she’s now Wae 
Pvt. Phoebe A. Rumley. 
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ONE-MAN TRACK TEAM 
Nation's No. 3 Hurdler 


Wins Outfit Top Place By 
Being One-Man Track Team 


A CENTRAL PACIFIC AIR BASE 
Hawaiian cinder paths are still 
sizziing from the impact of a one 
man track team, Ross Nichols from 
Oklahoma, who up to a year ago 
was rated third best hurdler in the 
United States. 

Almost single handed Nichols ran 
off with the top events in the all- 
service meet for championship of the 
Central Pacifie Area. Pushing the 
Army way on top of the other 
branches of the service, the young 
Oklahoman won the 120-yard high 
hurdles, 220-low hurdles, high jump 
and ran as anchor man in winning 
the mile relay. His time for the high 
hurdles was 15.3, three-tenths of a 
second off the current island record. 

Nichols, who hails from Oklahoma 
City, is on duty as athletic instructor 
for the Pacific Wing of the Air 
Transport Command. Since arrival 
in the islands about six months ago, 
he has entered and distinguished 
himself in four other track meets. 
He is also a member of the ATC vol- 


7th AAF Nine Is 
"Who's Who’ Team 


HONOLULU, T. H.—No manager 
in the majors but would feel per- 
fectly safe in a pennant chase with 
the coterie of diamond stars which 
the Seventh Army Air Force pos- 
sesses. With the addition of Joe Gor- 
don, Yank second sacker, the team 
now includes Joe DiMaggio, Yankees; 
Mike McCormick, Cincy Reds; Walt 
Judnich, St. Louls Browns; Gerry 
Priddy, Washington Nats; Dario Lo- 
digiani, Chicago White Sox; Ferris 
Fain and Al Lien, San Francisco 
Beals; Bob Dillinger, Toledo; Bill 
Leonard, Oakland, and Rinaldo Ar- 
dizola, Kansas City. 


In a recent game with the Scho- 
field Redianders, Gordon made a 
timely single, driving in one run, but 
the Fliers missed DiMaggio’s punch 
and were beaten, 8 to 4. DiMag has 
rejoined the team. 


Other major leaguers playing on 
fsland service teams include Arne 
Anderson and Walter Masterson, Sen- 

tors; Bob Harris and Al Brancato, 
Priiadeioni Athletics; Neil Clifford, 

s; Joe Grace, Browns; John Mize 

the New York Glants; Peewee 

se, Brooklyn Dodgers, and George 
ckey of the White Sox. 





leyball team which recently won the 
championship among AAF teams in 
the islands. 

Prior to entering the 


Army in 


May, 1943, Nichols was a student at 
Oklahoma A. and M. and outstanding 
on the varsity track team, 





GREENWOOD AAF, Miss.—Al- 
though defeated in their try for the 
Midsouth Service title, The Gremlins 
received some consolation when two 
of their players were picked on the 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal’s All- 
Midsouth Service team—Lt. Johnny 
Dispenziere, catcher, and Cpl. Dave 
Cunningham, outfielder. They were 
tagged as ft for almost any baseball 
company. 





LAREDO AAF, Tex.—Ish Mon- 
talvo, Headquarters shortstop, 1s 
a good but very “expensive 
player,” and a headache to Lt. 
Frank Bock, PT officer. Balls are 
quite a financial item and Ish is 
too proficient in knocking them 
out of the park. In a recent game, 
he fouled six over the fence before 
cracking one for a homer. 





SACRAMENTO ASC, Calif.—WiI- 
liam M. McNulty, former star with 
Northwest minor leagues, is ex- 
tremely proud of his contribution to 
Uncle Sam’s major league—four sons, 
all of whom had been pro balliplayers. 
One recently lost his life in the 
Aleutians and one was given a medi- 
cal discharge for a frozen left side, 
shrapnel wounds in his right knee 
and bayonet slashes on his stomach. 
The dad, who is 67, has been here 
two years as an aircraft mechanic, 





OAMP BARKELEY, Tex—The 
Army All-Star football team that 
will face the Brooklyn Tigers of 
the National Pro League at Abi- 
lene August 26 will not lack for 
talent, Col. Victor W. B. Wales, 
headl coach, has been advised by 
Special Services that 100 entries 
already have been received. 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Pvt. Jim 
Ferrier, who came here nearly four 





months ago with an enviable rep in 
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It's Tilder 
All the Way 


In Net Poll 


NEW YORK—Big Bill Tilden, who 
saw his best days in tennis in the 
Great Era of the 1920's, still holds 
sway over the public mind when- 
ever the subject of the net game 
is brought up. 

This was demonstrated in the re- 
sults of the all-tennis poll conducted 
by Esquire Magazine on questions 
proposed by Lt. J. Donald Budge of 
the Army Air Forces, himself the 
greatest rival Tilden ever had. 

In 13 questions in the poll, Til- 
den’s name ranked first 12 times 
and second once. He lost out to 
Budge in the question on who had 
the greatest backhand in the history 
of the game. 

History’s Greatest 

Tilden was rated the greatest male 
tennis player in history with 87.79% 
of the votes to 7.56% for Budge. 
Helen Wills won over . Suzanne 
Lenglen as the greatest woman play- 
er by figures of 57.14% to 29.17%. 
Tilden was also voted the man who 
has done the most to popularize 
tennis, the most spectaular player, 
the player with the most resource- 
ful and versatile game, the hardest 
hitter, the smartest player, and the 
man 56.13% would prefer to watch 
in action. 

Tilden also led in the serve, the 
forehand, the overhead smash, the 
volley, and the drop shot. What a 
repertoire! Budge won the back- 
hand, 39.62% to 20.75% for Big Bill. 

The match in which Tilden beat 
Little Bill Johnston for the U. S. 
men’s single championship in 1922 
was rated the greatest single match 
ever played. 

The most controversial question 
in tennis—whether there should be 
open tennis championships as in golf 
—found the vote strongly in favor 
of this type of competition between 
amateurs and pros. The vote was 
86.31% in favor of a national open 
tennis tournament. 


VEL DEMME 





hii PEERED 
amateur and pro golf—two time pro- 
fessional champ and three-time ama- 
teur champ of Australia, finally has 
accomplished what he repeatedly 


has threatened to do. He smashed 
the course record of the Atascadero 
golf course to smithereens, touring 
the layout in 32-29-61. The old record 
was 65. 





ASHFORD GENERAL HOSPI- 
TAL, W. Va—One arm in a sling 
doesn’t keep Pvt. Peter Grasso, of 
Brooklyn, from engaging in stiff 
tennis competition and making 
play most interesting. Grasso, who 
has been a patient here since April 
17, was wounded four different 
times in action overseas—in North 
Africa, again in Sicily and twice in 
Italy. He spent 47 days in a fox- 
hole during the battle of Medjez 
El Bab. 

CAMP ELLIS, Ill—Rank takes a 
holiday at the Ellis ball games. There 
are no reserved seats, and colonels 
and majors simply plunk themselves 
down alongside GI Joes. Some pri- 
vate recently gave a lieutenant col- 
onel a thorough going-over on 
whether or not “Bad Hop” Combs’ 
chasing of a base runner in the 
ninth of the Grant game while a 
run scored from third should be 
marked as an error. The private won. 





GREENSBORO, N. ©. — Taft 
Wright, Chicago White Sox out- 
fielder, now with the Tech-Hawks, 
predicts Bob Feller, Buddy Lewis, 
Ted Williams Joe DiMaggio and 
Cecil Travis will still have a few 
good years of baseball when war 
ends, but that Bill Dickey will have 
to be content with a managerial or 
coaching job and that Hank Green- 
berg likely will get an office job 
with the Detroit Tigers. 


WASHINGTON—Dick Wakefield is 
busy supplying the answer to the 
question, “Can major league stars 
come back after armed forces serv- 
ice?” by hammering the old apple 
at a fancy clip and playing his old 
game in the garden. 

The high-priced rookie has given 
Detroit Tiger pennant hopes a shot 
in the arm. Wakefield never was a 
glue-glove in the outfield but his 
hitting and throwing arm were al- 
ways above par. After the Iowa 
Pre-Flight School “detached” him 
he stepped into the Tiger line-up 
and promptly started playing with 
mid-season skill. 

While there are many who will be 
able to take their places in line-ups 
after the war on a par with Wake- 
field, there are others who will find 
it tough to haul creaking joints 
around the bases. 

“Help Wanted” Signs 

By the time the lads in service 
start job-hunting in big league parks 
there will be plenty of “help wanted” 
signs around to encourage them. 
Some of the veterans in major 
league line-ups will be glad to bow 
out, while other players will go 
back to the minors where they 
really belong. 

The Yankees have been looking 
all season for a shortstop like Frank 
Crosetti and now they have found 
him—Frank Crosetti. A San Fran- 
cisco shipyard okayed his return to 
the big town. 

Harlond Clift got his farm run- 
ning smoothly and has joined the 
Senators. It is a good thing as Gil 
Torres, one of the best third base- 
men in the league, Catcher Mike 
Guerra and Outelder Bob Ortiz had 
packed their bags and headed for 
home, following a Selective Service 
order that they must register for 
the draft. The three foreign-born 
ball players decided they would 
rather serve in their country’s army. 

Lou Finney’s Alabama farm crops 
have been harvested so now Lou 
is on first for the Red Sox. All 
through the leagues managers are 
picking up any ball player they can 
contact to fill holes left by injuries 
and the draft. 

Tighten Hold 

St. Louis Browns are back home 
after a road trip on which they 
played .500 ball. With a long stand 
in their own back yard the Browns 
have a tighter hold on first place 
than their three-game lead indicates. 

The Yankees have been playing 
improved ball, but unless Crosetti 
plugs up a leaky infield and provides 
a great deal of needed punch at the 
plate the New York nine won't be 
around to collect World Series 
checks. 

Boston is still having great suc- 
cess with the Pale Hose from Chi- 
cago—it is now 12 straight—but the 
rest of the teams are stubborn and 
the Red Sox just can’t get up there. 

Washington is going to miss the 
Spanish-speaking boys but even with 
them it is doubtful whether the 
Nats would develop the power at 
the plate to go with the stout-armed 
pitching. 

Detroit, Cleveland and Chicago 
are still in there scrapping but they 
can’t seem to develop a win-streak of 
any size. 

Mr. Mack’s Bad Boy 

Connie Mac hasn’t much to work 
that scorecard magic on but his A’s 
are still many games closer to the 
top than his talent indicates. The 
Athletics are still a drawing card, 
especially when Mr. Mac’s “bad boy,” 
Bobo Newsom, toes the rubber. 

Old Bobo hooked up with Dutch 
Leonard in a duel at Washington 
Saturday night that had the noc- 
turnal crowd either cussing or prais- 
ing Buck. Both pitchers had good 
pitching jobs kicked out from under 
them by sloppy support with Bobo’s 
game getting the final kick. 

The only person who won't admit 
that the Cardinals have the Na- 
tional League pennant in their hip- 
pockets is Manager Billy South- 
worth. He says there are a lot of 
things that can happen—but even he 
will admit a 12-game lead at this 





stage in the race ig rather nice to 





Dick Starts Hitting 
First Day in Line-Up 


have. 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati are stil} 
scrapping for second. Brooklyn 


muffed a good chance to set a new 
losing record for a Flatbush gang 
by scoring four runs on a miscue to 
stop the streak at 14—but promptly 
started out for a new record. 
Memphis Cops Crown 

Memphis finished a game ahead 
of Atlanta to win the first half 
crown in the Southern Association, 
Little Rock was third and Birming. 
ham fourth. 

Oakland set the pace in the tight 
Pacific Coast League race during 
the week and bounced from fourth 
to first. The Oakland nine won six 
and dropped one while San Fran. 
cisco, who led a week ago, fell to 
third by winning two and losing 
four. 

The third place Los Angeles An- 
gels took over second and Seattle 
tumbled to fourth. 

Montreal still has a hold on first 
place but the up-and-down Baltimore 
Orioles are coming up again and 
have taken over second from Jersey 
City. Buffalo is tied for third, only 
two games off the pace. 


Milwaukee is in the driver’s seat 


























in the American Association and 
Hartford has a tight hold on the 
Eastern League lead. 
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Grissom Pitches One-Hitter 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Makiné 
his first pitching start since —-— 
the 20th Armored Division 
month, Lee Grissom, crafty veteral 
National League hurler, pitched § 
one-hit game over the 50lst AFA of 
the 14th Armored Division, giving 
his 220th Eng. Bn. a 7-4 victory. 
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and a runner on third, Nurses’ section does 
some base-line jockeying to rattle the Wacs and bring ‘their woman’ home. 


‘Twas a very hot day and fans consumed case upon case of pop. 
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fen tix | Of three and two, watches a 
n Free 15th Air Force Headquarters 
, fell to 
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eles An. 
Seattle 
on first 
altimore 
ain and 
J 
ird, only | WASHINGTON —Twilight Tear 
chalked up her tenth win of the 
or’s seat season Monday at Arlington Park 
ion — but if she had been racing the tears 
2 th that trickled down the bettors’ 
o © cheeks the filly queen would have 
i lost by a mile. 
Suffering from the crue] fate of 
having watched a couple of long-shot 
A GB. Bbang-tails romp to a daily double 
538 (OS pay-off of $798.60 the wagerers were 
524 4 popping the rubber-bands off moth- 
= : eaten bank-rolls. 
482 «oT They had a cinch. Rapid-running 
462 9 Twilight Tear and Derby-winning 
446 10% BPensive were running as an entry. 
It was the best get-even bet of the 
season. 
re = } Then, suddenly, the loud-speaker 
553 12 § boomed: “There will be no wagering 
550 12 fon this race due to the withdrawal 
] 16% of Doggone”’—but that isn’t what 
"482 «21 the fans said. 
= au She Added, They Didn’t 
: So Twilight Tear, Pensive, Apple- 
FUE knocker and Challenge Me raced in 
L. Pet. that order. The winner added $5,000 
36 Sa to her bank-roll and the fans didn’t 
38 ¢ do any adding and the track didn’t 
4 | do any subtracting. 
48s Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons centinued 
4s a his practice of repeating in stakes 
49 «649 events Saturday at Jamaica when 
Bossuet scored a length and a half 
ION victory over Brownie in the Fileet- 
L. Pet wing Handicap. 
27 64 Ariel Lad ran third and Apache, 
. go) | Bossuet’s stablemate and winner last 
37-5) | year, ran fourth. The winner pleased 
33 .5i9 f the crowd, although no one got rich, 
: “ with a pay-off of $2.70, $2.10 and no 
59 $y show bets. 
1UR Fitzsimmons’ Free Lance won the 
secondary feature on the program. 
L. Pet, § Free Lance came again in the stretch 
6 under the urging of Bobby Permane 
¢ ; to beat the odds-on favorite Ariel 
49 Sh Game by a length. The winner paid 
50 «=. 4% § $9.40 with Tambo third. 
58s Free For All, a sleek brown colt, 
§ F became the leading contender for the 
* 
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th fun and excitement is the mix- 
@d sports match of a picked head- 
Quarters team with the RAF when 
the first half of a doubleheader will 
be at cricket and the second half 
at softball. 

The British know very little of 
the American game of softball, and 
Americans know as little of cricket, 
#0 it should be a merry afternoon. 
The Iceland All Stars recently 
Captured the North Atlantic basket- 
ball championship by defeating the 
Greenland Five, the latter said to be 


&n ocean to compete in a basketball 
tournament. Third place in this com- 
Petition went to the Coast Artillery 
of Iceland and fourth to the U. 8. 
Army, 








the initial sport aggregation to fiy | 0:26 


Day for Tears as Twilight Tear 
Wins but Two-Buck Bettors Don't 


two-year-old crown by cakewalking 
to an easy win in the Arlington Fu- 
turity. 
Habit Forming 

Scoring with amazing ease over Sir 
Bim and Spartan Noble Free For 
All gave his owner, John Marsch, 
his thifd win in the race. Occupa- 
tion won in 1942 and Jezrahel and 
Occupy ran one-two last year. The 
winner was another odds-on favorite 
paying but $3.20, $2.20 and no show. 

Blue Cyprus, a steady filly, copped 
the Benjamin Franklin Handicap at 
Garden State Park by a length over 





Tex Martin with Director J. E. third. 
The winner with C. Kirk up returned 
a healthy $17.30, $7.30, $5.10. 

Well handled by Jockey Don 
Meade Good Morning scored a two 
and a half length win over Whirl- 
about with Boojiana another three 
lengths back. Meade kept looking 
over his shoulder for the last half- 
mile as Good Morning ran the Han- 
nah Dustin Handicap mile and six- 
teenth at Suffolk in 1:45 3-5. 

Air Sailor beat Hi Gallant and 
Riger Man in the Laddies Handicap 
at Detroit. 





Service Command 


WASHINGTON—Participation by 
both soldiers and civilian employees 
in organized sports leagues during 
off-duty hours at Army Services 
Forces installations in the United 
States has almost doubled since 
March, the War Department reports. 

Although team and individual vic- 
tory remains important, the leagues 
put the greatest emphasis on maxi- 
mum participation. Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, U. 8S. Army, Commanding 
General of the Army Service Forces, 
has urged a balanced athletic pro- 
gram to assist installation command- 


Mehl Wins Hard : 
Race Despite 


Injured Leg 


ROME—Forced out of the 5,000- 
meter race by a painful injury on the 
previous day, Lt. W. J. Mehl, USN, 
gamely participated Saturday in the 
1,500-meter race and was rewarded 
with victory. 


Mehl, former intercollegiate mile 
champion from Wisconsin, completed 
the race in 4 minutes 11.1 seconds, 
remarkable when it is considered 
that spikes were unavailable and ath- 
letes ran either barefooted or in ten- 
nis shoes. 


Other results of the Allied track 
and field championships, held before 
10,000 in the Italian Forum (formerly 
Mussolini Stadium), were: 

High Jump—Pfc, Willie Steele, San 
Diego, Calif., 5 feet 10 inches, 

Broad Jump—Pfc, Steele, 22 feet 2 
inches. ‘ 

Shot Put—Sgt. Robert Smith, Ocean 
City, Miss., 44 feet 6 inches. 

116-Meter High Hurdles—Pharmacist's 
jiete Henry Canterbury, Jackson, Miss., 


"900-Meter Run—Pfo, Fred Sickinger, 
Astoria, N, Y., 2:08.1. 
200-Meter Dash—Gunner 





rlie Mas- 
ters, Auckland, New Zealand, 0:22.8 
400-M R 


eter . Ronald Ewdney, 
British, 0:52.5. 
100-Meter Dash—Pfc. Richard Ford, 


1341 Benton 8t., Detroit, 0:11. 
200-Meter Low Hurdles—Rey, French, 


126.4, 
1,600-Meter Relay—Cpl. Eugene Taylor, 
asadena, Calif.; Thomas Cennen, 3522 
ethoades Ave., Chicago; Pvt. Parker B. 
Harris, Yakima, Wash.; Sgt. Jim White, 
Fresno, Calif. 

6,000-Meter Run—Sgt. Maj. Tattar Ben 
Smain, French Arab, 15:54. 











Championships 


Pep Up Army Athletic Program 


ers in developing a high state of 
morale and organizational unity. 

Two types of championship tro- 
phies have been given by the Spe- 
cial Services Division, ASF, to each 
of the nine Service Commands in the 
country. One will be awarded to the 
installation reporting the highest 
percentage of soldier-civilian sports 
participation. The other type will go 
to Service Command, company and 
post champions in each sport. 

Soldiers and civilians compete in 
25 different sports. The program has 
been described as “a college intra- 
mural athletic plan on a nation-wide 
scale, with mass rather than individ- 
ual participation.” 

Among the all-year-around sports 
are softball, baseball, track and field 
events, swimming, tennis, football, 
touch football, volleyball, cage ball, 
cross-country, soccer, horseshoes, 
pushball, archery, badminton, hand- 
ball, speedball, American ball, golf, 
basketball, bowling, boxing and table 
tennis, he 


Ping Pong Leads 
As Drawing Card 
At Camp Shelby 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Over 250,- 
000 soldiers and visitors saw 66,761 
officers and enlisted men of Camp 
Shelby take part in various sports 
last month. 

Of this total, 90,800 watched 1340 
officers and EM and 9,140 teams play 
36,285 games of ping pong. Drawing 
the second largest number of look- 
ers-on was the ever-popular horse- 
shoe pitching in which 18,150 indi- 
viduals played 30,200 games before 
audiences which totaled 70,600. 

Baseball played 82 games in which 
1,140 soldiers participated, watched 
by 15,000. Almost three times as 
many softball games were played in 
which 3,600 participated. 


Are Volleyball Champions 


CAMP COOKE Calif. — Combat 
Command B’s Headquarters Co. team 
won the Eleventh Armored Division 
volleyball championship when it de 
feated the 41st Tank Battalion team 
in two exciting, hard-fought games, 
15-8 and 15-11. 











Armoraiders Propose 
Service World Series 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky. — Two 
losses to the Nashville Vols of the 
Southern Association, their only de- 
feats in 35 games, and with 31 
straight wins as their record, the 
20th Armored Division ball club is 
most eager to accept the challenge 
of the Parris Island, 8S. C., Marines 
for a War Bond “World’s Series” of 
service teams. 


Suggestions have been made that 
the “World’s Series” be topped-off 
with a series of games with Mickey 
Cochrane’s big-league studded Great 
Lakes team for the All-Service title. 

In their 31 consecutive wins, the 
Armoraiders, under Manager George 
Lacy, not only captured the South- 
ern Service Tournament at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., but they also took 
top honors in the~Tennessee semi- 
pro tourney, bowled over four South- 
ern Association opponents and beat 
the Camp Sibert, Ala., heavy slug- 
gers. 

Help War Bond Sale 


The Armoraiders are particularly 
eager to have the “Service World’s 
Series” played because of the oppor- 
tunity it would afford them to estab- 
lish a record in War Bond sales. 

As Bond salesmen, the Armoraid- 
ers have few peers. Their game with 
the Lookouts at Chattanooga at- 
tracted 14,000 and sold $3,130,000 
worth of Bonds, while a two-game 
series with Camp Sibert at Camp 
Campbell added $50,000 in sales. 


Seventeen members of the 22-man 
squad boast Organized Ball experi- 
ence, ranging from Class AA to 
Class D. 

The pitching staff, with 10 shut- 
outs and five one-run decisions to 
its credit, includes Kenneth John- 
son and George Bortz, southpaws, 
and Spencer Smith, Larry Shepard 
and Alex Zukowski, righthanders. 

Johnson, who has four wins and 
no losses, is the property of the St. 
Leuis Cardinals, having toiled for 
Asheville in the Piedmont League 
and briefly for Rochester in the In- 
ternational before the war. In his 
last start, the youthful southpaw 
held Camp Sibert’s Pat Mullin, 
Mickey Haslin, Ducky Detweller, 
Elmer Valo, Steve Sundra, Tommy 
Hughes, Chuck Harig, John Rocek 
and Company to a three-hit shutout. 
He previously had blanked Johnny 
Riddle’s Birmingham Barons, and 
Keesler Field, Miss., and coasted to 
a 15 to 4 triumph over the New 


Shelby Game to Have 
Diamond Stars Sunday 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—For GI's 
who would trade their place at the 
head of the bus line on Saturday aft- 
ernoon for the sight of a big league 
baseball team in action, post field 
house officials are preparing an an- 
swer to their prayers. 

Efforts are being made to have 
Spud Chandler, Yankee pitching ace, 
and Whitey Moore, ex of the Cincy 
Reds and St. Louis Cards, as mound 
opponents. 








Orleans Pelicans. 

Larry Shepard, who pitched for 
Three Rivers in the Canadian-Amer 
lean circuit, has yielded only seven 
runs in 50 innings while winning 
nine contests; Alex Zukowski, ex- 
Piedmont and Southeastern League 
hurler who is owned by Washington, 
has won eight and lost only to the 
Nashville Vols during spring train- 
ing; and big Spencer Smith, Brooke 
lyn Dodger farmhand who toiled for 
the Montreal Royals in 1942, has 
won two since transferring to Maj. 
Gen. Roderick R. Allen’s 20th An 
mored Division from Camp Sibert in 
May. 

George Bortz, who has chalked up 
six victories was with Sanford in 
the Bi-State before the war. 


Andersson Sets 
World Mile Mark 


STOCKHOLM—Arne Andersson, 28- 
year-old school teacher, barely missed 
the dreamt-of four-minute mile Tues- 
day when he ran the distance in 
4:01.6, a full second under the world 
record of 4:02.6, which he established 
July 1, 1943. 

Andersson defeated Gunder Haegg, 
his fast-flying countryman, by two 
meters, although Haegg was timed in 
4:02, the fastest mile he ever ran 
and six-tenths of a second under An- 
derson’s former record. It was An- 
dersson’s third victory over his 
famed opponent, the other having 
come in 1,500-meter races earlier this 
year. 


Baldwin Will Try 
For 2nd AAF Team 


ALEXANDRIA, La—One of the 
outstanding centers in southern cok 
legiate football, Pvt. Jack Baldwin, 
former Centenary College star, has 
been selected by Alexandria Army 
Air Field to try out for the 1944 
Second Army Air Force football 
squad, now assembling at Second 
Air Force headquarters, Colorade 
Springs, Colo. 

The 225-pound §six-foot-four-inch 
center was well-known in Southern 
football circles for his fine defensive 
play with Centenary teams of 1940 
and 1941, when the Shreveport (La.) 
Methodist College bucked up against 
such leading elevens as Rice, Texas 
Christian and Southern Methodist. 


Camp Davis Now Has 
Five Straight Wins 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—Blasting & 
total of 26 hits in a two-game week- 
end series with Camp Lejeune’s 
Coast Guard Detachment, the Cam 
Davis Blue Brigade took both 4 
sions, 11-0 and 10-3, to run its wine 
ning streak to five straight. 
Hearn, former Georgia Tec 
pitched the shutout whil 
Gawrys hurled a four-hitter 
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JAPANESE pillbox goes up in smoke as troops from the 
Americal Division on Bougainville clean up Nip nests with a 
deadly flame thrower. 





—Signal Corps Photo. 





wey, 


Disregarded Death 


Flame Thrower Kills 19 Japs 


WASHINGTON—While the death 
of Pfc. Emil Raths, 37th Infantry 
flame thrower of Saginaw, Mich., had 
been announced, the heroic manner 
of his self-sacrifice and the fact that 
he killed at least 19 Japanese has 
just been revealed by the War De- 


partment, 
In an attempt to recapture lost 
positions on Bougainville, flame- 


throwers were summoned. Sgt. Frank 
Kapolka, of Summit, Ill, and Raths 
responded, with the latter carrying 
the tank and nozzle. The two were 
protected by an automatic rifle as 


41 Women Killed 
In Line of Duty 


WASHINGTON—Forty-one women 
in the armed forces—nurses, Wacs, 
Waves, Marines—died in line of duty 
since the start of the war. 

In the bombing of Army field hos- 
pitals on the Anzio beachhead, Italy, 
six Army nurses died, and 23 others 
have died in accidents while in the 
performance of duty, according to 
Army records. 

The Women’s Army Corps lists one 
Wac killed in line of duty—in a jeep 
accident in North Africa. 

The Marines have lost seven mem- 
bers in accidents—all the women be- 
ing on duty at the time. 

Four Navy nurses have died in 
plane crashes while on assignments. 

About 60 Army nurses and 16 Navy 
nurses are prisoners, all of them 
having been captured when the 
Philippines fell to the Japanese. 








Kraut Listed on Breakfast Menu 


WASHINGTON—A new Infantry 


song, composed by doughboys of the 
8rd Infantry Division, is one of the 
most popular numbers on the Italian 
front, an officer just back from four 
eampaigns in the North African 
theater of operations revealed today. 

The song, “The Dogface Soldier,” 
fa played by the 3rd Division band 
at ceremonies, parades, dances, and 
all other public gatherings, accord- 
ing to 1st Lt. Michael L. Rodemeyer. 

“They play it hot, and they play 
it sweet,” Lieutenant Rodemeyer 
said. “The whole Italian countryside 
knows it.” 

Lieutenant Rodemeyer, who landed 
with the 3rd Division at Fedala, 
French Morocco, at the start of the 
North African invasion in Novem- 
ber, 1942, and who fought through- 
out the Sicilian and Italian cam+ 
paigns, cited “The Dogface Soldier” 
as one proof of the unflagging high 
spirits of the American Infantryman. 

“His sense of humor helps a lot,” 
he said. “When we were on the 
beachhead at Anzio, the men were 
making up nicknames for German 
shells even before the shells landed. 
When things were really tough there 
was always somebody coming 
through with a crack to relieve the 
tension. 

“Sometimes, just a few minutes 
before we were going into an attack, 
somebody would pull out a pack of 

rds or some dice and start a game. 

made everybody feel a lot better.” 


Need More Nurses 
In Army and Navy 


WASHINGTON—Nurses will be re- 
ted at the rate of 1,000 a month 
the Army and 500 a month for 
Navy until 5,500 Army nurses 

and 3,000 Navy nurses have been add« 
to the present strength, Chairman 
1 V. McNutt of the War Manpow- 
er Commission announced. 

The present Army and Navy total 
ig around 50,000. The Army haa been 
Operating under a 40,000 ceiling, 

eh was raised in May to 50,000. 
was pointed out that the nurses 
be recruited would have the ad- 
tage of the Army rank recently 
@ranted to the Nurse Corps. 

Surgeon General Thomas Parran 

Miso announced one month’s cam- 


ie. rally recruits for the Cadet 





ps, which offers free train- 





The Dogface Soldier 


I wouldn’t give a bean to be a fancy pants Marine} 

Td rather be a dogface soldier like I am, 

I wouldn't trade by old O.D.’s for all the Navy’s dungarees, 
For I’m the walking pride of Uncle Sam. 


On all the posters that you read, they say the Army builds men, 
So they’re tearing me down to build me over again. 


I’m just a dogface soldier with a rifle on my shoulder, 
And I eat a Kraut for breakfast every day. 
So feed me ammunition, keep me in the Third Divisions 


Your dogface soldier boy’s O. 


K. 








Fighters Outline Program 
For Proposed Veterans’ Group 


SOMEWHERE IN THE PACIFIC— 
A group of fighting men who, after 
discussion among themselves, had 
evidenced dissatisfaction with the 
existing veterans’ organizations, held 
a convention at which they outlined 
a program for a new veteran’s organ- 
ization. 

This, instead of being a pressure 
group, looks forward to mobilizing 
veterans to fight for certain “funda- 
mental tenets” which they believed 
essential for the maintenance of a 
prosperous America in a world at 
peace. : 

To Stimulate Discussion 

To stimulate discussion on the sub- 
ject, and “to draw a response” from 
the existing veterans’ organizations 
the convention appointed Lt. (jg) 
William F. Quinn of the staff of Fleet 
Air Wing One, to acquaint the Amer- 
ican people with the aims and pur- 
poses of the new organization. 


The programa, as drawn up by the 
group, contains six “fundamental ten- 
ets which are believed to be a post- 
war outlook of many men in uniform. 
These can be summarized as follows: 

Maintenance by the United States 
of armed forces in sufficient strength 
to sanction her demands for peaceful 
arbitration of disputes between na- 
tions; retention by the United States 
of alliances formed during the pres- 

nt war; favoring by the United 
tates of a world organization; pre- 
ervation of the freedom of business 
nterprises; fostering of cooperation 
etween labor, capital, agriculture 
> other groups, with the exertion 
every effort to avoid class con- 
sciousness, and extension of the prin- 
ciples of the Bill of Rights to every 





minority group in the United States. 

The idea of attempting to start a 
new organization immediately has 
been abandoned. But the men inter- 
ested aim to challenge the existing 


veterans’ groups to take a far-sighted 
view of the post-war affairs of serv- 
icemen, 


Gen. Ryder Gets 
‘Hot Pepper’ In 
German Ambush 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, ITALY 
—While on a personal reconnaissance 
of the Fifth Army front recently in 
Italy, Maj. Gen. Charles W. Ryder, 
commanding general of the 344th “Red 
Bull” Division, was pinned down in 
an ambush formed by Germans who 
had been by-passed by advancing 
Fifth Army troops. 

General Ryder and his party had 
stopped on a curve in the road and 
got out of their vehicles to observe 
terrain beyond the curve when Ger- 
man machineguns, machine pistols 
and light mortars opened fire on the 
reconnaissance party. All in the recon 
party hit the ground and crawled 
into the ditch on the side of the 
road. The Krauts continued to fire. 

When examined, the general's re- 
con car was found to have at least 
30 shell holes in it, many ricochet 
marks, two flat tires, brakes ripped 
out and a hole in its cooling sys- 
tem. Radio had also been hit by a 
German bullet and the antenna was 
smashed, 





they ran for an American-held pill- 
box—about 200 yards across open 
terrain in full view of the enemy. 
Raths and Kapolka crawled out of 
the pillbox about 15 yards to a large 
tree, 20 yards from the Japanese 
pillbox. The enemy fired at them 
continually. Upon reaching the tree, 
Kapolka opened the valves and 
Raths, who had been carrying the 
flame-thrower, shot a burst of flame 
at the pillbox, putting it out of ac- 
tion and killing seven Japanese. 
The following day, Raths and 
Kapolka were again called upon to 
destroy a pillbox which had been 
captured by the Japs. The two ran 
about 200 yards through scattered 
enemy fire, crawled to a connecting 
tunnel for about 10 yards and then 
crawled to a connecting trench. Fif- 
teen feet from the entrance, Ka- 
polka cpened the valves and Raths 
directed the flame into the pillbox. 
Examination disclosed 12 dead Jap- 





anesée. 

Ten 
Kelly, 
patrol 


days later, Lt. Eugene D, 
of Tucumcari, N. Mex., led 


ahead of the front lines ¢¢ 
locate a pocket of enemy sniper, 
Raths and his flame-thrower went 
along. His partner on this trip was 
Pfc. Raymond B. Eisenbart of Cen. 
ter, Kans. 

Lieutenant Kelly said the flame 
thrower team was left in a covered 
Position while the rest of the party 
went into a draw where the snipers 
were located. They found a Japanese 
pillbox in the draw and sent fo? 
Raths and- Eisenbart, who moved 
forward, although rifle fire was Be 
ing exchanged at the time. 


“Lieutenant Kelly pointed out the 
Japanese position to us,” said Eisen 
bart, “and Raths, carrying the flame 
thrower, started to creep toward it 
He had gone only a few feet when 
— hit him in the head, killing 

m.” 





Patterson Lauds "Leadership' 
Shown by Squads, Platoons 


WASHINGTON—“Everywhere we 
went we saw the leadership of the 
squad and the platoon pressed to 
the limit,” said Undersecretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson, who has 
been making an inspection tour of 
Western camps, at Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz., last week. 


“Battles are won by small units,” 
he continued. “The division does 
not go ahead unless the squad or 
platoon goes ahead. Hence our im- 
pression has been very pleasant.” 


Mr. Patterson and his party, 
which included members of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of Congress 
and other War Department officials, 
witnessed virtually every type of 
training engaged in by the 92d Di- 
vision at Fort MHauchuca, and 
stopped frequently to question men 
in training. He congratulated the 
officers on the state of training in 
the division after his two-day visit. 

Mr. Patterson made an inspection 
of Fort Dix, N. J., on July 15, con- 
tinuing his tour with a party which 
included Lieut. Gen. Ben S. Lear, 
newly-appointed commanding gen- 
eral of the ground forces; Maj. Gen, 
Richard C. Moore, representing the 
combined Chiefs of Staff; Brig. Gen. 
Albert J. Browning, Headquarters 
Army Service Forces; Col. Stanley 





J. Grogan, acting director War De 
partment Bureau of Public Rela. 
tions, and Maj. Renato Froncillo, 
aide to Mr. Patterson. 


Draft Youths For 
Occupation Army 


MINNEAPOLIS—As far as the 
people of Minnesota are concerned 
the men in the armed forces will 
have completed their jobs when t e 
war is over and the 18 to 21 year old 
boys can take over the army of occu- 
pation chores. 

In a poll conducted by the Minnea« 
polis Tribune 7 out of 10 favored 
drafting youths for occupation 
armies. 

On the subject of demobilization 
52 per cent favored releasing mar 
ried men with children first, then 
married men without children, then 
single men. 43 per cent favored re- 
lease by length of service regardless 
of marital status and only 4 per 
cent favored release on the basis of 
age. 

Women favored releasing men 
with longest service first while meg 
overwhelmingly preferred sending 
married men with children home 
first. 








NEW and long-term contract for Anne Jeffreys was i 
solely by her lovely singing, said officials of RKO-Radio. 


Maybe s0, on the part of “Mr. 








uenced 


adio,” but “Mr. Arkayho” may 


have been influenced a wee bit by the attractive smile, 





charming personality and general eurvature. 
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Pvt. Goldie Brick 








Cpl. Dean “Doc” Davis, Sheppard Field, Tex. 
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WE'VE GOT TO FIND SOMEPLACE ABOARD 
FOR MOSE—-HOW ABOUT BRIGADIER GENERAL 
SPURKEL'S STATE ROOM 7 


THE B.G. WOULD NEVER 


HEAD OUT HIS PORT HOLE 
FOR TWO DAYS — BOY, IS 


HIM-HE'S HAD HIS 





















40th Seebee Of 
Navy Gets Army 
Battie Honors 


WASHINGTON — Award of battle 
honors in the name of the President 
to the 40th Construction Battalion, 
United States Navy, for outstanding 
performance of duty on Los Negros 


Island, where its members fought as 
they built and employed “their few 
hours of Jeisure off duty” to attack 
the enemy wherever they could find 
him, is announced by the War De- 
partment. 

Landing during a critical situation, 
when the area was under enemy fire 
the battalion immediately assumed 
its assigned work in clearing and re- 
pairing the airstrip. During the 
progress of their work, it became 
commonplace for the Seabee oper- 
ators to be fired upon by snipers, and 
for the operators to return the fire 
while continuing their work. During 
the hours of darkness the members 
of the battalion were continuously 
harrassed by infiltrating enemy pa- 
trols, and for their own preserva- 
tion operated effectively as combat 
troops. After working all day and 
fighting all night, small parties of 
the Construction Battalion personnel 
still found time during their few 
hours of leisure off duty to rout out 
small bands of the enemy, locate and 
report pillboxes and otherwise carry 
the offensive to the enemy’s posi- 
tions. 








A staff officer of the C-B-1 Theater 
asserted that the Hukawang-Mo- 
gaung-Myitkina campaign in Burma 
would go down in history as one of 


7 F sl the tactically great military opera- 
mcasatsstltinanans. Ta tions of the war. 














ALL PRESENT OR 
ACCOUNTED FOR 


Sgt. Herbert T. McKeown, of the 
1%th Infantry Regiment at CAMP 
MAXEY, Tex., has reason to assert 
that at least one officer has a long 
Memory. One rainy day 26 years ago, 
McKeown dived into a muddy crater 
glong the Aisne-Marne front in 
France. His battalion commander was 
geeety there! Both wanted to smoke. 

e sergeant had the makings. The 
major had a lighter. So, shielding 
their heads with raincoats, they 
lighted their fags. The other day the 
major—now Col, Paul R. Davison, 

lef of staff of the 99th Infantry 

vision regiment, ran into Mc- 

town for the second time, and in- 

isted on returning the tobacco he 
borrowed in France. 


When anyone around OAMP 
BRECKINRIDGE, Ky., talks about 
m-out cars they are referred to 

» Everett Turner and Farley 
erce of the 1570th Service unit, who 
should know something about it, 
ince they are driving a 1924 Model- 
» The car has no top, no body, no 
windshield. But it hag carried them 
than 2,000 miles sinee they 

t it six months o for $10. 

GI boots don’t wear quite ag long 
that car, but T/Sgt. John T. Ted- 

, of OAMP WALTERS, Tex. 
sts of the service he has had from 
9ne pair which came to him in reg- 
GI way in Panama on August 7, 

, and which he has worn regu- 

y ever since. While the GIs are 

® bit battered, they will still take a 
Presentable shine. Tedford says he's 





going to wear them till their fourth 
anniversary, when he plans to hold 
a celebration in his quarters and 
turn them in for salvage. No, there 
won't be any champagne. Tedford 
says you drink campagne from slip- 
pers, not from boots. 

Noted for his punctilious observ- 
ance, as well as his knowledge of 
military courtesy, is Cpl. Joe Fergu- 
son, of Training Company No. 8, at 
FORT WARREN, Wyo. Asked at an 
inspection: “What do you do when 
arriving at the pay table?” he came 
back with: “Well, sir, I show a 
smart salute with my right hand and 
hold out my left for the money.” 

Claim to being the head of a real 
GI family can be awarded to S/Sgt. 
William de Boucher, of SIOUX 
FALIS FIELD, 8. D. He has three 
sons and a brother in the Army. One 
son, 2nd Lt. Marcel, is a navigator 
stationed in Hawaii. Maurice is a 
sergeant with an outfit somewhere 
in the European theater, Sgt. Cecil 
plays the clarinet in an Infantry 
band in Ireland, and the brother, Pfc. 
Robert, is a pianist stationed at 
Miami Beach Fia. 


That stamp-collecting ig a strong 
education factor, as well as a hobby, 
is the assertion of Sgt. Walter 
Gowdy, of CAMP LEE, Va. Gowdy 
carries out his educational idea by 
giving lectures on philately in camp 
and by setting up displays comprised 
of stamps from the Allied countries. 
He has complete sets of the United 


States and Vatican City stamps, and 
has many from the occupied coun- 
tries of Europe. 

A mystery as to who or what was 
damaging the targets on the small 
arms range was solved at TYNDALL 
FIELD, Fia., the other day when 
watchers lying in wait saw three 
wild boars enjoying the flour and 
water paste used to stick on the 
target sheets. When attempts to lure 
the troublesome animals into a pit 
failed, S/Sgt. Sherwin Morris, Pfe. 
James Mulligan and Pvt. O. G. Mor- 
row got permssion to shoot them, 
and did the deed with two sub- 
machine guns and a carbine. One of 
the boars beamed the scales at near- 
ly 400 pounds. 

Steps to climb in the ladder of 
getting-ahead, with good inspiration 
at home, present themselves to Lts. 
Richard McCord and Charles Keck, 
flying officers finishing operational 
crew training. at ALEXANDRIA 
FIELD, La. The fathers of both are 
retired colonels of the Army. 


Pictorial Review at Cooke 


CAMP COOKE, Calif.—Distribution 
plans for the Eleventh Armored Divi- 
sion’s 64-page Pictorial Review, a 
printed “diary” of the Thunderbolt’s 
two years of activation, have been 
completed and the publication this 
week started going into the hands of 
the Division’s personnel. 


NONE [® 
St.Joseph 
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World's Largest Seller at 10 





eTHE GIFT SHE’LL TREASURE! 
Your mother, wife, sweetheart or friend will be 

proud to wear these gifts of distinctive design. 
Every EMERALD article is of fine quality end is 
sold with an absolute guarantee of satisfaction. 













JEWEL SPRAY PIN 
AND EARRINGS 
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In 24 Kt. gold-plated sterling silver. 
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Brilllent floral print quilt- 
ed rayon setin robe with 
fine lining. Available in 
mall, medium or lerge. 
Indicate size desired. 





$12.00 
Genuine leather handbag 
with metal lock. Large Inside zipper pocket 
with ¢omb, mirror and change purse. Availe 
able In brown or black. Indicate eclor de- 
i sired. Three engeved Irnitials, $1.00 extra. 
Print Initials desired. 


Dept. A-! 10 Hillside Ave. 












EMERALD $HOP New York 34, 
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The 
Mess Line 


Spinister: “I can’t decide between 
the divan and the arm chair.” 

Salesman: “You can’t go wrong on 
a nice comfortable chair like this.” 

Spinister: “Bend me the divan, 


She drank te the iis 

She drank to the Navy 

And once more for Victory— 
Hang the expense. 

They later found Mabel 
Down under the table 


All out 
For National Defense! 
oe +e > 


She called her husband “Syncopa- 
tion” because of his irregular motion 
from bar to bar. 

7 - 7 

Talk about the present war has 
caused substitution in reading ma- 
terial for children. Instead of 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, children hear 
grim, fiery tales. 

. 


O heart, O me. 
I love she, 
But she loves he, 
And he ain’t me, 
So me and she 
Ain’t we, see? 

7 . . 


Why its a bathing suit like a 
barbed wire fence 
Because it protects the property 
without obstructing me view. 
. + 


An optimist is a man who makes 
eut a duty roster in ink. 
7 - . 


Mother (entering the room unex- 
pectedly): “Why—I never .. - 

Daughter: “Oh, mother... You 
must have.” 

. . - 

An epitaph to an Army Mule: 

“In memory of Maggie, an Army 
mule, who in her life kicked one 
General, four Colonels, two Majors, 
10 Captains, 24 Lieutenants, 42 Ser- 
geants,’' 454 Privates and one bomb.” 

* * - 

The GI wandered onto a tennis 
court and sat down. 

“Whose game?” he asked. 

A shy young thing looked up 
hopefully, “I am.” 
* * . 

A yardbird just back from a fur- 
lough, says he had this meal in a 
fancy hotel: “Odor of Chicken Soup; 
Memory of Pineapple Salad; Shadow 
of Beef Sandwich; Lemon Mirage 
Pie.” 


$468 Each Month 
For Vet's Family 


FORT WORTH, Tex.—T/Sergt. 
Tulley B. Bond, 52-year-old mem- 
ber of a military police unit here, 
receives a total of $468 monthly in 
Army pay and allotments for his 
wife and eight dependent children, 
who reside in Junction City, Kan. 
Two of Bond’s sons are serving 
overseas with the armed forces. 








Get Trip Through Canal 

HEADQUARTERS, PANAMA CAN- 
AL DEPARTMENT—Something new 
in Army orientation—a trip through 
the Panama Canal by veteran de- 
fenders who had never sailed the 
world’s greatest water shortcut—has 
been introduced by the Panama 
Coast Artillery Command. 


REMOVAL of “war paint” on 
Douglas C-54 “Skymasters” saves 200 
pounds in weight and adds seven 
miles per hour to the normal 222 
miles per hour cruising speed, 


Father-Son Entry 
In Caterpillars 


BOSTON—Paul F. and Lt. Paul 
L. Collins are believed to be the 
only father-son combination in the 


Caterpillar Club. 

Sixteen years ago Mr. Collins, 
Sr., parachuted to safety while fly- 
ing a mail plane over the Alle 
gheny Mountains. Last week his 
son told about jumping safely from 
his airplane after hitting another 


plane Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

Mr, Collins flew in World War } 
and pioneered the airmail night 


route between Cleveland and New 
York. 


southeast of 





By Sgt. R. Schuller, Camp Pinedale, Calif., Unit of 4th AAF 
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“This must look as suspicious as hell.” 










MNUACE CORNERS 








Pink, Blue, Victory, 


THEM UNDER SWAPSHOTS V ES 
Mousa 


Only 10* a package of 100 in most colors 
Available in Black, White, Gray, 


Gold or Silver. At your PX, Sc & 10¢ 
Stores, Drug, Camera and Department Stores, 


ACE ART CO., READING, MASS. 


LOOK FOR NAME NJ Xe E OW PACKAGE / 
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Green, Red, Sepia, Ivory, 
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‘Private Van Dorn 








~ WY — WORSE i WE WZ 
OUT ON ONE O' THEM 
FIRST AID TESTS — 

2 J L W0UZA SIMMLATIP 
CASUALTY - COMPOUND 
FRACTURE OF JHE 

FEmve - AN’ THAT 
PRIVATE VAN DORN 
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— AFTER TREATING THiE- 
PATIENT FOR SHOCK — 


FROM THE WOUND — 








REMOVE THE CLOTHING 


— A TOAORNIQUET 
HASTA BE PLENTY 
TIGHT — I BETTER 
GIVE /T A COURLE 
MoRE TURNS FER 



















Robbie, 99th Infantry Division, Camry 





GOTTA HAVE TRACTIO 
TO SET THE LEG — 
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— GVERY TIME I 
THINK ABOUT 
IT ME LEG 


GETS WORSE 
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Marshall 


Japan’s Marshall Islands, ea elus- 
of coral necklaces, now occupied 
by United States forces, have been 
‘PPacific trade and war prizes for more 
an half a century. 
Japanese strength was centered at 
Jaluit, Kwajalein, Wo‘je and Eniwe- 
‘ok atolls, most favored by Nature 
ior development of bases. 

Jaluit atoll, peacetime headquar- 
rs of the Marshalls, is 2,420 miles 
from Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 1,255 
miles from Guadalcanal in the Solo- 
Mons 2,800 miles from Tokyo. 


Just above the equator, about half 
way between the Hawaiian Islands 
d Australia, the 32 atolls and 800 
teefs of the Marshalls are strewn 
over the ocean in two roughly paral- 
Wl chains about 100 miles apart— 
@ eastern group known as the 



















ak (Sunrise) Islands and the 
Western called the Ralik (Sunset) 
islands. 


Nowhere are the coral strips more 
than 40 feet above the sea. Many 
fre so low that big, wind-driven 
fombers ride over the island rims 

Peto the lagoons of the atolls. The 
de of coral strung around salt- 
Water pools make harbors without 
efit of land. Most of the Ile 
nds are narrow, sOme only a few 
yerds wide. 
Coral floors of the basins are un- 
_ cause lagoon depths to range 
shallows to deep-water an- 
thorages for big ships. Reefs spike 
the approaches to lagoons, are dag- 
rs at low water. Longest lagoon 
about 90 miles from end to end; 
Widest about 20 miles across. 
Seasons change only in name. 
imate is hot and humid. Average 
ear-round temperature is about 80 
ees Fahrenheit. Rainfall ik 
plentiful. Prevailing winds are east- 
rly, rustle the palms into island 
lullabies. Typhoons are occasionaly 
ee: in this region, blow out 
sea with roaring fury. 


Coconut, breadfruit, banana and 


- 









Islands 


pawpaw trees grow readily. 
cultivated. Fish are 
Range of animal life is narrow— 
dogs, pigs, cats, bats, rats. Rich 
soil was imported by Japs to give 
vegetation a foothold. Houses are 
wood and thatch, run mostly to 
roof. 


Biggest prewar business was the 
trade in copra, long an international 
staple. Once a rendezvous of Pa- 
cific whalers, the islands stirred 
German and Australian interests to 
competitive conflict. The Germans 
got financial aid from their govern- 
ment, held their advantage until 
the Japanese occupation in 1914. 


Post-war settlements continued 
Japanese control by mandate. The 
Germans permitted foreigners to 
enter the islands; the Japanese shut 
the door, drove out not only Euro- 
peans, but many who could call 
themselves natives. 


A prewar population estimate put 
the total at about 10,000, with 481 
persons listed as Japanese. Natives 
of the Marshalls are classed Ly the 
Japanese as Chamorros and Kana- 
kas, crosses of several races, off- 
spring of Malayans from the west 
and Polynesians from the _ east. 
Christianity made headway in the 
islands after the arrival of Ameri- 
can missionaries in 1857. 

Marshall Islanders are expert 
builders of canoes and boats, made 
name as daring navigators, sailed 
by charts composed of leaf strips 
arranged on rectangular frame. The 
way strips were laid on frame 
showed islands, eurrents, direction 
of winde. 

Skin diseases have plagued the 
natives. Beriberi was common. 
“Marshalls typhus” and dysentery 
were old enemies. Drinking water 
and vegetables are problems. 

Publie affairs of the Marshalls 
were administered from the Town of 
Jabor, on Jaluit Island. Modern 
facilities included a customs house, 
a hospital, a radio station. Regular 


Taro is 
abundant. 





ship service linked the island with 
Japan and with islands in the Japa- 
nese mandate. 


Discovered in the early sixteenth 
century by the Spaniard De Saave- 
dra and named by him Los Pintados, 
because of the tattooed natives, the 
islands came to the world’s notice 
piecemeal. Britains Captain Mar- 
shall explored the islands in 1788, 
gave the group the name it now 
bears. 

Atoll warfare is something new 
in island hopping. Atolls are nat- 
ural targets, conspicuous in moon- 
light and starlight. The white 
ringlet of coral glares fixedly at 
friend and foe alike, draws a bright 
sighting line around the blue-green 
waters of the lagoon. Nature is 
naked except for her crown of palm 
trees, and denies concealment to 
man. Ships, men and gear are in 
the open, are easily spotted. 

Coral surfaces are rough and 
pitted, would damage vehicles and 
planes. Holes must be filled, sur- 
faces leveled. The job requires pick- 
axes and dynamite. Rims of the 
lagoons are not continuous. Island 
breaks must be bridged or ferry 
service provided. 

Drinking water must be brought 
or distilled from sea water. Atoll 
war is literally waged on a waterfront. 





Quiz Answers 
(See ARMY QUIZ, Page 5) 
i. Guam, Truk, Yap, Wake. 
2 Cc. 
3. Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania. Fin- 
land is sometimes also included. 


5. None. Only Caesar was executed 
and he was killed by political en- 
emies, not by any official military 
authority. 

6. False. By executive order re- 
cently signed by the President the 
Army nurses became officers with 
full military authority. They former- 
ly held the rank but not the author- 
ity. 

7% ¢& 

8. Detroit. 

9. B. 


10. C. 
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Messages with fourth class mat- 

you mail your films or oteher|j 
Hlarticies with message enclosed, FIRST 
clase postage must be a...xed. It is best 
4ito wrap your rolls well, tle securely and 








PHOTO FINISH 





YOUR 6-8 Exposure Roll developed & 2 
prints each good negative 30c; or 1 of 
each enlarged to about post card size, 25c. 
Rapid Foto Service, GPO 413, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE " DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and 2 enlarging coupons, 
25e. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, Okla. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each good 

sepative | (limit 16 grist, 25c coin. Re- 
rints each. tar Photo, Box 149, 
mver, _o-—™ 














JUMBO PICTURES. 8 exposure roll fin- 
ished for 25c, 12 exposures 40c, 16 expo- 
sures 50c, 18 exposures, 36 mm 60c, 36 
exposures 35 mm $1.00. Reprints Jumbo 
size 3c each. Jumbo Picture Co,, Box 
T, St. Paul Minnesota. 


Classitied Section 





HOME STUDY COURSES 





MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNI- 
CIANS in great demand. We train you 
J we spare — — in rt, Service, 
or ca’ e. ria h 
Institute, Box 3. 3-N, ping —™ 





ATTENTION: COMMANDING 
OFFICERS & SPECIAL OFFICERS 


We specialize in supplies for Organiza- 
tions and sheet have the items 

need. WRITE TODAY for our comp ete 
Price list SCO T CHESHIRE, Military 
Stationer, Box 847, San Antonio 6, Texas, 








PIN-UPS 





“PIN-UPS." 180 Gorgeous Girl Sub 
—The Finest ever offered! tempi ie 
= Bargain Pack $1.00. Clover Nove 
elty Co., Dept. AT-18, Hollis 7 N. Y, 


INSIGNIA 





Shoulder Patches—Regimental | Insignia 
Do you collect shoulder paiches or regi- 
mental insignia? Send for our price list. 
Return mail service. March ™ % 

Equipment Co., 155 East 34th 8t., “7. 








- BOOKS 





ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES. (All 
= ed), deckeledge, clean; roll of 8, 

; Jumbo Reprints 4c EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, oo Minn. 


16 DECKELEDGE PRINTS 25¢ with 
every roll developed; or 16 reprints 25c. 
Reliance Service, Box 868H,  nnenpes 








ROLL DEVELOPED 


BRILLIANT 
dio ioe wat 








ALOEN PHOTOS 
94-7 Astor Stn., Boston, Mass. 


~ BOOKS 


“French For The 
Folysiet 
ork. 





Parlez-vous made easy. : 
Armed Forces’ 35c pone, 
Publications, 101 Park Ave., New 


STAMPS 


2,500 MIXED ©. 8. Stamps, $1.00. 1,000 
mixed foreign aemoe. 50. Ask for my 
high grade, reasona bly priced U. 8S. and 
foreign approvals, I buy stamp collec- 
tions one job lots. William Waugh, 2140 
N St. N. W.. Washington, D. C. 


REAL ESTATE 


OWN A HOME IN ZEPHYR HILLS, 
Florida, the friendly progressive Vet- 
erans Community. our choice of 100 
Homesites, $50 each, on easy terms. Near 
schools, churches, stores. Deed direct 
from City of Zephyr Hills. Write for 
details, B. F. Parsons, Publicity Com- 
mission. Zephyr Hills. Florida. 


MISCELANEOUS—FOR SALE 


COMPLETE Bound Fites of ‘‘The Stars 
and Stripes’ of World War I (Feb. 8, 

















1918 to June 13, 1919) reprinted on fine 

— per, $15.00 _ eah ostpuid. 

Times, Pw «id News uilding, 
Washington 5 , C, 





WATCHES WANTED 





Watches Wanted—Broken or usable— 


all kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest 
prices paid for jewelry, rings, spec- 
tacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette 


Cash mailed 
St 


etc, 


lighters, gold teeth, 
Holiand Bidg., 


romptly. Lowe's, 
ouis 1, Mo. 


COMIC BOOKS 


MLUSTRATED COMIC 
BOOKLETS 
for adults (vest pocket 
size). The kind you like! 
10 different booklets sent 
for 50c or 25 assorted for 
$1. Shipped prepaid in 
plain wrap: 4 No €.0.D, 
orders. cash or 


money stomps, 
GRAYKO, Dept. 72 
Box 520, 6.?.0., New York | 


AGENTS WANTED 








evder. ‘No 











YOU Teo Can Earn 


SSamA MONEY 
Selling 
BEAUTIE UL * SOUVENIR 


Handkerchiefs 


SOUVENIR Handkerchiefs sell like 
Het Cakes . .. EVERYBODY BUYS 
«++ fo send te Mother, Wife, Sister 
and Sweetheer? ... 


SELLS for S0c each, marked with the In- 
signia, Company end the Lecation of 
your N . Individual mailing en- 
Ineluded. to you is 


vi 

$3.50 ‘per Doren. 
OVERSEAS: You con teke 
erders fer shipment .. . 
direct te the folks in the STATES. 

SEND $1.00 for 3 Semples, eeth or money 





order. MENTION insignia, company end 
location desire on these attractive 
souvenirs. Write at ONCE to 


Sylvia Mattison 











U.S. ARMY IN REVIEW 


Interesting cket containing 15 pic- 
tures, size 244”x3%” of Army train- 
ing scenes. Send packet to foilke back 
home, as pictures are typical of Camp 
activities. Will send to you under 
cover for re-mailing, or ey ane 
may for you. 25¢ each; 6 for $1; 
for $2, postpaid. 
LLOYDS 
1411 E. Northwest 17th St. 


Oklahoma City 6, Okiachoma 











STATIONERY | 


Yi: 


THAT CARRIES YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 

Now ... you can make your letters to 
“That Girl," Mother, Wife, and to 
friends at home like an intimate face $ 
to face visit when you use rich, two- 
fold Photographic Stationery with life- 
like photographs of yourself at the top. 
A marvelous morale builder. Ideal gift with 
& friend's picture. SPECIAL OFFER—Just 
send $1.00 with photo, snapshot or negative 
for our Special Box of Photographic Station- 
ery. Photo returned. NATIONAL PHOTO 
ART, Dept. 339-13, Janesville, Wis, 





























AGENTS WANTED 








Armed Forces Salesmen Wanted 
WAC, Waves, Maritime, Military 
Police, Band, Seabees, Marine, Air 
Corps, Navy, Cc. G., ‘Army, Med., j 
Signal, Parachute, Om., Engrs., 
C. A., F. A., inf, rd. Official 1 
Insignia, with name, address, 
rank. Choice of 75 pictures £ 
—Parachute, Uncle Sam, Bu- 
qe". PT Boast, Battleships, 
ive Bombers, Cook, Bal- 
loon, Fighting Marines, 
Tanks, Jeep, Truck, Aircraft Carrier, 
Sharp, Saluting Marine, end Funny Ones. 









Card 
Free 
Sample Kit. No Money to Invest. Rush postcard. 
Hoobler- Kindel Press, Norwood 12, , Ohio 


PERSON ALIZED STATION ERY 


















AN_IDEAL 

GIFT AND 
MORALE 
BUILDER 

PHOTO— 


SHEETS 
AND 
ENVELOPES 





Send any size photo, negative or 
snapshot, and receive a complete 
set of envelopes, writing paper 
with clear, glossy colortoned 
photos for only $1.00. Your 
photo returned unharmed, 


PHOTO STATIONERY CO. 
305 Broadway, Dept. AP, New York 7, N. Y. 








ART BOOKS 
"The Book They're Telking About” 


T ANATOMY 
AGURE DRAWING 


For the amateur end pro- 
fessional artist. Contains 
over 350 _ illustrations, 
cherts and notes, giving 
detailed study of ever 
pert of the body. MAL 
and FEMALE POSED and 
IN ACTION. 


mre $}.0e 















‘est Bnd Ave., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 











RIGHT aC QMPANY 
' . Forest Hills, fis lew te 





ef XUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE” si 
the very name has a strong, reassuring 
sound—not dependence, not the stifling of 
initiative . ;; but a sane, common-sense plan of 
security. Putting purchasing power into the 
hands of people without giving them charity 
+13 building a post-war world on common 
sense... placing a firm foundation under every 
wage earner, his family and his children 


“Guaranteed Annual Wage”—antidote against 
the dole, stimulant of business, a fair deal to 
the average man, 


Professors and teachers are hired on a yearly 
basis. Civil Service jobs give security to Gov- 
ernment employees. The professional man 
buys or builds his practice and the business 


ommon Sense Plan 
for Prosperity 


man is his own boss: 
But what about the working man? 


His entire security is dependent upon eco- 
nomic conditions. His only means of exist- 
ence can suddenly be taken away from him 
through no fault of his own. 


Since the farmer has been guaranteed a mini- 
mum return of 90% of parity of the products 
which he produces for two years following 
the end of the war: 


And since the Government has guaranteed 
Industry profit for two years: ; ; : in all fairness 
to the welfare of the nation, the corporations 
which have government guarantees against 
losses must help safeguard their employees 
with a guaranteed annual wage, 




















A GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 
—WHAT IT MEANS 


TO THE HOMEMAKERS 

Relief from worry .. . assurance of a 
steady income to feed, clothe and shelter 
the family. A healthier, happier home. 
Guaranteed annual wage means hope for 
the future instead of fear; security, in- 
stead of unrest. 


TO THE WAGE EARNERS 

Gives an individual, ready and able to 
work, the opportunity to have a steady 
job with a guaranteed wage. Gives him 
pride in himself and in his ability to pro- 
vide a living for his family. 

TO THE MERCHANTS 

Sound credit . . . steady patronage. The 
grocer, butcher and baker, knowing their 
customers are guaranteed a wage, can op- 
erate their business with greater security. 


TO THE COMMUNITY 

Steady pay checks flowing into the homes 
of a community creates buying confidence. 
It enables workers to purchase more of the 
products they produce, thus stimulating 
business through mass purchasing power. 








Goneress oF InpustriaL OrGanizations 


718 Jackson Place ® Washington, D. C. 
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